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Oldsmobile 


DOUBLES ITS SHARE OF SALES IN ITS PRICE RANGE 
THIS YEAR 


Men and women are buying more 
Oldsmobiles than any other car 
of comparable price. They have 
purchased more Oldsmobiles dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1933 
than in all of 1932. And here 
are the reasons for this marked 
preference: 


Style Leadership -— resulting 
from an entirely new and distinctive 
design—modern to the minute—a 
pleasing harmony of line, contour and 
color that is winning universal praise. 


Performance Leadership— 
90 horsepower and 80 to 85 miles an 
hour in the Eight; 80 horsepower and 
75 to 80 miles an hour in the Six; plus 
exceptional smoothnessand flexibility. 


Fisher Ventilating System— 
utmost comfort—fresh air without 
drafts—individual ventilation without 
discomforting others. No dangerous 
fogged windshield or windows. 


Economy-— the great basic econo- 
my of durable construction, which 
means long life—and of modern design, 
which means a higher resale value. 


Price—only $745 and up for the 
Six, $845 and up for the Eight— 
bringing you value nowhere equalled 
in the entire Oldsmobile price range. 


You will be much more pleased 
with an Oldsmobile. And you 
can easily have one on conven- 
ient G.M.A.C. terms. Why notsee 
and drive an Oldsmobile—today? 


with LAST 








OLDSMOBILE OUTSELLS 
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Based on official registration figures 
by R. L. Polk and Co. for the first 
seven months of 1933. The eleven 
cars which comprise the Oldsmobile 
price group range from $765 to $1250 
(prices of five-passenger 4-door Sedans). 


























A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 











THE SIX $745 and up 
THE EIGHT $845 and up PRICES F. O. B. LANSING 
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‘Remember Aesop's ancient fable... 
how the great storm came and lowered 
the mighty oak, but left unharmed 
the delicate reed which had been 
THE MIGHTY OA K | wise enough to bow before the blast! 
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| AND THE SLENDER REED a 





ESOP never applied the parable to copper. 
Yet here is a piece of “dead-soft” wire of the 
pure red metal—finer than a human hair. And 
here too is a bit of hardened tool steel, one of the 
toughest metals man produces. Thousands of years 
from now, some searcher may find the copper, still 
intact. But the mighty steel—gone, returned to the 
very earth from whence it came! 


There is a use for every metal Earth provides — 
for every alloy Man’s ingenuity conceives. With- 
out copper, civilization’s progress would have been 
immeasurably retarded. Without research, the use 
of copper would today be limited to its applica- 
tions of 20 years ago. Anaconda and its affiliated 
companies contribute a large share of the metal- 
lurgical research which has, and will continue to 
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copper and its many adaptable alloys. 


ANACONDA 


Copper Mining Company 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The economic barometer is vacil- 
lating. 


Advances and recessions lately 
have about balanced. 


Living costs are rising. 


Sentiment high-up is somewhat 
lower than it is lower down. 


Many bonds selling around half- 
price look attractive. 


Real estate looks thoroughly de- 
flated. 


_ The Securities Act is aggravating 
imsecurity. 


Expect further inflation. 


Will the re-employed prove instal- 
ment prospects? 


Strikes proverbially presage recov- 
ery. 
_ How to energize heavy industries 
is not a problem for lightweights. 


Silver seems a good gamble. 


_ European translation of NRA: 
“Nuts Run America.” 


Best bank stocks look cheap. 


The “Prince” railway - grouping 
plan belies its name. 


Tip to F. D. R.: Have General 
Johnson take an afternoon off to 
re-organize our 2,800 closed or re- 
stricted banks. 


A “commodity dollar’ would be a 
treacherous commodity. 


Will rye rise?. 


Two things that have stood the 
test: Advertising, Insurance. 


This age-old maxim is commended 
to NRA radical officials: “Nothing 
without industry. 
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FACT and 


THE 


By 


The First 


HE main motive of business, it 


Duty of has always been accepted in the 
Responsible past, is profit. | Must business, 
Citizens under existing circumstances, re- 


cast its ideas, its ideals? Must 
business change its concept of its responsibilities ? 

What is the first duty of every responsible citizen at this 
critical juncture in the country’s history? 

To hold the nation together. 

Concededly, without some margin of profit, industry 
and business cannot possibly thrive, cannot possibly ex- 
pand operations, expand facilities, expand employment. 
Unless investable capital is offered reasonable wages, 
fresh capital will not be forthcoming to push the country 
ahead. 

Temporarily, however, the primary and principal ob- 
jective of every thoughtful American must be to co-oper- 
ate wholeheartedly in keeping things going, in lifting the 
country from the rocky shoals of depression, in strength- 
ening the stability of our whole social structure, thereby 
safeguarding the preservation of our most cherished in- 
stitutions. This is essentially not the time for a catch-as- 
catch-can scramble for wealth regardless of the conse- 
quences to others. The fortune, the fate of America 
should receive premier consideration, since the fate, the 
fortune of all is dependent upon maintaining America 
as a going concern. 


Adoption of a universal passion for self-aggrandize- * 


ment would court destruction. Let all of us keep promi- 
nently in mind that citizenship in a republic enjoying a 
bountiful measure of freedom entails responsibilities as 
well as privileges. 

America first! 


We may be self-reliant; we can never be self-sufficient. 


A Dozen HILE walking within the 
Strikes radius of a few blocks of my 
Within office, I noted a dozen different 


Few Blocks 


strikers, placard-bearers, parading 
on the sidewalks. Among the trades 
and workers affected were belt-makers, sportswear and 
hosiery, textile trimming, slipper-makers, painters, up- 
holstery trimming, shoe repairers, underwear, wire manu- 
facturers, neckwear, linen trimming, knitters. 


Every 





“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





COMMENT 


EDITOR 


“picket” and almost every striker in evidence was very 
young—apparently from 16 to perhaps 26. 

Such disputes are peculiarly deplorable at this time 
when heroic efforts are being exerted to increase pur- 
chasing power, to extend employment, to quicken buying. 
In some instances the placards stated: “This shop does 
not employ union workers.” It is intensely regrettable 
that so much discord over open-versus-closed shops has 
been injected into NRA. But this was to be expected 
when it became evident that National Recovery Admin- 
istrator Johnson had surrounded himself with eminent 
professional labor union champions. 

It is infinitely more urgent that workers should be en- 
rolled in jobs than that all should be enrolled in the 
American Federation of Labor. The statute conferred 
upon NRA neither the duty nor the privilege of striving 
to force upon industry, consumers, the people, a “closed” 
America. 


To test your calibre, ask “Have I bitterness in my 
heart?” Bigness and bitterness never go together. 


Let NRA Give 


RA whoopee has so monopo- 


Limelight lized attention at Washington 
To Other and throughout the country that 
Activities other phases of the government's 


many-sided recovery program have 
been obscured, perhaps delayed. President Roosevelt 
has been called upon to give so much time and thought 
to straightening out NRA tangles that other important 
operations apparently have been too largely side-tracked. 
For example, there has been inadequate drive behind 
the re-opening of closed banks and the re-organization 
of crippled banks. Agricultural resuscitation seems to 
have languished somewhat. And, most glaring and re- 
gettable of all, the vast expenditures authorized for pub- 
lic construction have proceeded disappointingly slowly. 
Let the NRA ballyhooists step out of the limelight 
they have revelled in, and let President Roosevelt and 
his aides turn more energetically to pushing ahead other 
recovery movements. 


You express your personality by your use of money. 


Building a home helps many a man to build a career. 
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Henry Ford ENRY FORD has no peer 
Leads in among industrialists in the art 
Art of of getting publicity. Take his latest 
Publicity coup. Realizing that his NRA 


stand had brought on his head wide- 
spread criticism, what did he do? He spectacularly an- 
nounced that he would give employment to 5,000 ex- 
service men. Every newspaper across the continent fea- 
tured this “news,” many of them on their front page. 
And for several days Detroit sent out and newspapers 
published stories telling of the progress made in selecting 
new workers. Ford instantly won applause. 

More concerns than you could count on the fingers of 
both hands have increased their working forces by more 
than 5,000 men—some of them by 10,000 men; yet their 
action has gone unheralded, unsung. The Pennsylvania 


Railroad, for one, has swelled its force by fully 2,000- 


for each 1,000 Ford has re-employed. But has this fact 
been blazoned on front pages? General Motors, to cite 
another example, has done much more still. But, again, 
it hasn’t received one-tenth of the publicity eagerly ac- 
corded Ford. 


In these days when selling rather than production is - 


the hardest business problem, large corporations that do 
not attempt to “dramatize” their outstanding executives 
are missing a worthwhile trick. One reason Ford has 
spent relatively little on advertising is that he has con- 
sistently—and very cleverly—contrived to keep his name 
and therefore his product prominently before the public 
by means of free publicity. When Owen D. Young be- 
came head of General Electric, he frankly told his old- 
school, publicity-shunning predecessor, C. A. Coffin, that 
he proposed to give the public opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with him, that he regarded this as part of the 
duty of the head of any gigantic enterprise. The pic- 
turesque Steinmetz was General Electric’s best advertise- 
ment for many years. There is no more colorful execu- 
tive in American industry to-day than C. F. Kettering, 
General Motors research and inventive wizard. John 
Wanamaker was a past master in attracting publicity help- 
ful to his business. 

Distasteful though it may be to many a chief executive 
of a nationally-known business concern, each big cor- 
poration should, as a matter of sheer business, use every 
legitimate means to have its head become favorably 
known throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Why did theatres and why do motion picture compa- 
nies “star” leading actors and actresses? To increase 
receipts, of course. 

For that reason, as well as for the sake of inspiring 
public confidence in its management, its products, its se- 
curities, every gigantic business enterprise should strive 
to have its head become a nationally-known, nationally- 
respected figure. 


Fight obstacles, not others. 


Sometimes a turn tn the road comes when least expected. 
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N. Y. Stock F Gegely financial metropo- 
Exchange’s lis is the logical center for 
Action in America’s principal Stock Ex- 
Self-Defense change. The fact that steps had 


to be taken to organize a new Ex- 
change across the Hudson, in Jersey, to transact much 
of the business heretofore done in New York, was a re- 
flection, not upon the Stock Exchange authorities, but 
upon New York’s civic authorities, the tax leviers. 

The Exchange alreadys pays many millions in taxes 
to both the Federal Government and the State Govern- 
ment. Just as it was the last straw which broke the 
proverbial camel’s back, when the profligate politicians 
who rule New York City decided to impose heavy addi- 
tional burdens on brokers and every individual doing 
business with them, the Governors of the institution con- 
cluded that they must act in self-defense and in defense 
of the twenty million or more security-owners in Amer- 
ica. 

It would be a tragic happening, disruption of the elabo- 
rate, costly, delicate machinery for conducting financial 
dealings running into billions of dollars a year. 

Carried to the extreme, the removal of buying and 
selling of securities would injure New York and New 
York real estate incalculably, and result in the loss to 
the municipality of far more taxes than could possibly 
have been derived from taxing security transactions. 

What New York needs, what many other cities need, 
is not new taxes, but thoroughgoing civic economy and 
tax reduction. ; 


Applied religion can be summed up in one word: Help- 
fulness. 


Digging in digs many a man out. 


Recovery doesn’t depend upon the three letters NRA, 
but upon two, Us. 


IDEAWAKE organizations 


Sales 

Contests have launched sales contests. 
Achieve Results already achieved, as re- 
Results corded in communications from 


sales managers to the writer, are 
extremely gratifying. The special financial rewards of- 
fered by several nationally-known companies are extraor- 
dinarily generous. Sufficient inducement invariably 
inspires action. The country has heard, is hearing and 
will continue for some time to hear much about “Buy 
Now.” The incentive usually emphasized is that prices 
are sure to rise. It is easier, however, through direct 


action, to make “Sell Now” campaigns more effective 
than a “Buy Now” campaign. 

This idea is hereby passed on to heads of sales forces 
throughout the country. Supremely energetic, intelligent- 
ly directed, bountifully rewarded selling is the best stimu- 
lator of buying. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 
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(Left) Alfred P. Sloan 


(Right) Julius Klein 





LFRED P. SLOAN told me, not so very long ago, 

that he never flew, and went on to explain that no 
worthwhile saving in time could be effected on short 
journeys, or even on trips not so short. 

To-day few are more enthusiastic air travelers than 
the president of General Motors! 

His ‘“‘conversion,” I am told, came when he received 
an S. O. S. from Washington to hasten thither without 
a moment’s delay. An airplane was, of course, the fast- 
est transportation. Prompted by a sense of public duty, 
Mr. Sloan—probably not without some misgivings— 
boarded one. 

He and other leading General Motors executives go 
from New York to Detroit regularly every fortnight, 
leaving by train in the evening and arriving next morn- 
ing. The prospect is that before long airplanes will be 
used. 

And Mr. Sloan’s friends tell me that he is flirting with 
the idea of acquiring a hydroplane and private pilot for 
his use at his Long Island home. 

So, expect General Motors to become more and more 
active in the aircraft industry. It has already become an 
important factor, and under the keen, aggressive leader- 
ship of youthful Ernest Breech, lively strides are likely 
to be made. 

Aviation is one industry which has continued on the 
up-and-up all through the depression. 


nates H. SISSON’S death is most untimely. He 
was better qualified than any other man in Amer- 
ica to steer American banks and bankers into paths 
leading to public understanding and favor. An ex-news- 
paper man, an ex-advertising agency executive, he could 
see bankers as others saw them. 

In his long association with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York he rendered unmatched service in 
interpreting banking to the people—and in interpreting the 
public to bankers. His frequent addresses were a valu- 
able national contribution, a contribution which laid every 
banking institution in Amerca under a debt to the Guar- 
anty Trust. 

And Frank—like his original sponsor, Charles H. 
Sabin—was a gentle, warm-hearted, lovable fellow. 


ULIUS KLEIN, who was Herbert Hoover’s right- 
hand man when the latter was Secretary of Com- 
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merce and who continued to do invaluable work during 
the entire Hoover regime, informs me that he has organ- 
ized “Julius Klein and Associates,” a “specialized, experi- 
enced staff to be available as a Washington adjunct, so 
to speak, for the executive and legal officers of various 
trade and industrial organizations.” 

A lot of corporations and organizations need “special- 
ized” Washington services to-day as never before! 





HAVE become convinced that Gandhi, whom I knew 

well fully thirty years ago as a normal young lawyer 
in South Africa constantly asking me for publicity about 
his activities on behalf of Indian coolies, has become 
obsessed by ambition to keep in the center of the limelight. 
Also, that he has lost most of his quondam amazing 
influence in India. 


Anyone can advance when the going is easy. 


Much ARGE investors, and doubt- 
Wealth less others, are rushing wealth 
Leaving out of this country. London banks 
America are disturbed over the magnitude 


of accumulating American deposits ; 
the British bankers fear that they may be called upon 
without warning to pay off these gigantic deposits. Indi- 
cations also are that American funds have been trans- 
ferred to France and Switzerland. 

Perfectly legitimate? Yes. Unpatriotic? Different in- 
dividuals will pass different judgments. What do the 
duties of high-grade citizenship demand? Is compliance 
with the letter of the law sufficient under any and all 
circumstances? Is it always justifiable to look out for 
Number One even should such action tend to intensify 
depression and retard recovery? 

This whole question of what one owes to oneself. and 
dependents, what one owes to others, what one owes to 
the nation, has acutely confronted many citizens during 
the last four years. : 

Is it reasonable, or is it unreasonable, to condemn de- 
positors who withdrew their money from banks when the 
economic outlook became disturbing, to condemn those 
who hoarded gold before the governmental ban was is- 
sued, to condemn bankers who sold out borrowers as 
soon as the collateral became impaired, to condemn cor- 
porations and other employers who early began to dis- 
charge many workers and to retrench drastically in every 
other direction, to condemn consumers who stopped buy- 
ing anything beyond the sheerest necessaries? Is it rea- 
sonable, or is it unreasonable, to condemn those who, 
fearful that inflation will become rampant here, have sent 
and are sending their wealth to foreign countries? 

One test to apply to a contemplated act is to ask what 
the effect would be if millions of others did it. Under 
this test, the expatriation of wealth hardly measures up 
to patriotic conduct, does it? 


The times have challenged us all—but haven't licked all. 
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25 Years of General Motors 


Il, From 


In our last issue the birth and 
early days of General Motors were 
recounted. Here are told the epochal 
events of 1910-1923, when history 
was made. 


the first automobile stock intro- 

duced on the New York Stock 
Exchange, at $25, in 1911, how much 
would it have been worth to you, in 
1929? 

Fully $11,000. 

The stock was General Motors. 

After the ever-speculative William 
C. Durant lost control of General 
Motors in 1910, under circumstances 
narrated in our last issue, the cor- 
poration embarked on eventful, spec- 
tacular, exciting history. 

Under the new banking control, 
with James J. Storrow, Boston 
banker, as temporary president, some 
of the weak sisters blithely acquired 
by the over-ambitious Durant were 
jettisoned, economies were intro- 
duced, new managerial blood was in- 
fused, exports were inaugurated, a 
Canadian subsidiary was organized, 
Charles S. Mott’s Weston-Mott axle- 
hubs-rims company was purchased, 


I]: you had purchased one share of 





The 1920 Chevrolet 
(right) was “stream- 
lined,” which meant, 
in those days, 
smoothing the line 
from hood to body 


Short Pants to Long Trousers 


By B. C. FORBES 


Buick introduced to the world its first 
closed ‘car, and Cadillac opened a new 
and epochal chapter in motordom by 
adopting the Delco electric starter, 
invented by Charles F. Kettering, 
which was destined to make motor- 
ing feasible and pleasant for women. 

After Durant retired completely 
from General Motors, in 1911, 
Charles W. Nash and, later, Walter 
P. Chrysler became prominent in the 
management and sent the corporation 
ahead. 


C. DURANT, having more 

efaith and greater vision than 

the banking controllers, quietly began 

accumulating G. M. shares as did 

others. He was stealthily preparing 

for one of the most spectacular coups 
in America’s industrial annals. 


Touis Chevrolet, daring French 
racer, had been brought to this coun- 
try by Durant, who had financed a 
manufacturing company bearing the 
Frenchman’s name. Durant became 
president of Chevrolet and assidu- 
ously developed the company. Mean- 
while, he had won influential bank- 
ing support and, even more impor- 


Buick’s 1914 Model 
B-38 (left) carried 
only the driver and 
' one passenger—for 
rumble seats were 
years in the future 








tant, the co-operation of the famous 
du Ponts of Delaware. 

Through his own and his associ- 
ates’ G. M. stock holdings, and by 
offering four shares of his profitable 
Chevrolet Motor Company’s stock 
for one G. M. share, Durant, to the 
amazement of the financial and motor 
world, turned up at the annual meet- 
ing of General Motors in September, 
1915, in control, named his own di- 
rectors, and declared a $50 dividend 
on G. M. common shares, called the 
largest cash dividend ever paid by 
an American corporation up to that 
time. 

Pierre S. du Pont, destined to play 
an extremely important role in up- 
building General Motors, became 
chairman of the board, John J. Ras- 
kob became an influential director, as 
did two important New York bank- 
ers, Louis G. Kaufman, and Albert 
H. Wiggin. 

Shortly thereafter Nash resigned 
from the presidency and Durant 
took the helm. The wealthy du 
Ponts increased their holdings until 
they owned some 23 per cent. of the 
entire common stock. 

As always, Durant proceeded to 
spread out rapidly and tremendously. 
Accessory companies were gobbled 
up. He launched an ill-starred pro- 
duction of tractors. No price was 
too high for him to pay for anything 
and everything his ambition envis- 
aged—it is said that he thought 
nothing of paying several millions 
for a plant without taking the trouble 
even to visit and inspect it. 

The World War, after the initial 
shock, brought many and diversified 
orders for American products. De- 
mand was overwhelmingly multiplied 
after America joined the hostilities, 
in April, 1917. General Motors ren- 
dered yeoman service. Cadillac be- 
came the standard car for all A. E. F. 
officers; G. M.’s_ various plants 
hummed with overtime production of 
ambulances, trucks, tractor engines, 
Liberty motors and even mortar 
shells, field kitchen trailers, shell caps 
and other munitions. 

The following year (1918) was red 
letter in G. M.’s life. It then ac- 
quired Chevrolet (for 82,684 com- 
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mon shares). Also, it bought United 
Motors (for $44,000,000), and in 
taking over this Durant-organized 
enterprise, it annexed an invaluable 
executive, in the person of Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., its president, who was 
later to play a supreme part in mak- 
ing General Motors the foremost 
motor enterprise in the whole world. 

This purchase also brought into the 
G. M. fold such valuable properties 
as Hyatt Roller Bearing, Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratories, New Depart- 
ure, Harrison Radiator, Remy Elec- 
tric and Jaxon Steel. 

The war-blown prosperity inspired 
in Durant Napoleonic visions. 

Money was spent lavishly, some- 
times wisely, sometimes unwisely. 
Under the former category come the 
creation of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, to finance the 
instalment-selling of cars, a move 
which has proved immeasurably help- 
ful. The corporation, also wisely, 


entrenched itself in control of Frigi- 
daire, which has since made history 
in the vitally important unfolding 
field of domestic refrigeration. Per- 
haps less wisely, the erection of “the 
world’s 


biggest office building,” 


wretched roads of twenty years ago. 


ah, Bs 
oie. 


County-fair automobile races sharpened the farmer’s desire for a motor car, in spite of the 
Faithful Dobbin soon took to the background 


Durant Building (now General 
Motors Building) in Detroit, was un- 
dertaken at a cost of more than $20,- 
000,000. 

The aircraft industry was invaded, 
by purchase of the Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Company. 

Millions were set aside for the con- 
struction of houses for employees at 
Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, Lansing, etc., 
a step which did more credit to the 
heart than the head of the G. M. 


management. 


HE crowning achievement of 

1919 was the purchase by G. M. 
of three-fifths interest in Fisher 
Body Corporation, for 300,000 
shares of General Motors common 
stock. This towers above any other 
acquisition made by G. M. Under the 
leadership of Fred J. Fisher, oldest 
of the famous “Seven Fisher Broth- 
ers,’ this enterprise had become the 
largest of its kind in the world. Fred 
Fisher, son of a frugal, industrious, 
clear-headed rural blacksmith, had 
sallied forth from the parental roof 
when a youth to master thoroughly 
the art of coach-building. Year after 





year he accumulated experience in 
different plants, until he became rec- 
ognized as the foremost craftsman in 
America. From the humblest of be- 
ginnings, he and his brothers had 
built Fisher Body into a company 
without a peer in America or else- 
where. 

Since closed cars were becoming 
more and more fashionable, the an- 
nexing of Fisher Body (later ac- 
quired im toto) was a master-stroke of 
business statesmanship. Not only did 
it mean the furnishing of superior au- 
tomobile bodies, but the deal brought 
into the councils and management of 
General Motors the ripe experience, 
the brilliant business ability and the 
financial support of the unique Fisher 
family. 

General Motors closed 1919 with 
net profits of fully $60,000,000, a 
dazzling showing. 

Little wonder that W. C. Durant 
entered 1920 on high. General Motors 
profits had jumped from $7,249,000 
in 1914 to $28,790,000 in 1916 and 
to $60,005,000 in 1919. Meanwhile, 
the quotation for General Motors 
original stock had bounded up from 
$82 to $588 in 1915, to $850 in 1916, 
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and to the equivalent of over $2,000 
in 1919. At the opening of 1919 the 
authorized capital was increased from 
$370,000,000 to $1,020,000,000, and 
at the beginning of 1920 was again 
increased, to 56,100,000 shares, of 
which 50,000,000 consisted of com- 
mon stock. 


UT 1920 was to record a very 
different tale. 

The December 27, 1919, cover of 
Forses asked, in large type, “Will 
Business Boom Burst in 1920?” This 
writer then said: “The slogan seems 
to be ‘Eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow will be as prosperous as 
to-day.’ My strong conviction is that 
it won't.” 

William Crapo Durant, however, 
had no such misgivings. He contin- 
ued to reach out, to expand, to in- 
crease both his personal and corpo- 
rate commitments, to rush deeper and 
deeper into the stock market. He was 


judgment of the du Ponts, joined the 
latter in forming a “rescue party” to 
stem the menacing General Motors 
debacle, which threatened to precipi- 
tate widespread financial panic. The 
upshot was that Durant stepped aside 
and Pierre S. du Pont, very reluct- 
antly, assumed the responsibility of 
the presidency of General Motors, 
largely from a sense of public duty. 

From that day—November 20, 
1920—to this, General Motors has 
been administered, not in a specula- 
tive or promotional spirit, but as a 
legitimate, serious, permanent busi- 
ness organization. At great personal 
sacrifice, Mr. du Pont visited every 
General Motors manufacturing cen- 
ter to assure the citizens that they 
had nothing to fear from the new re- 
gime, that there was no intention to 
oust capable local managements, no 
intention to interfere with loyal em- 
ployees, no intention to do anything 
but improve and entrench General 


The Famous Fisher Brothers 
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Under the presidency of Mr. du 
Pont, General Motors not only suc- 
cessfully weathered the 1920-1921 
strain and stress, but tremendously 
improved its position in the automo- 
tive world. Among many other 
things, it achieved signal results in 
strengthening its grip on the lower- 
priced field, conscious that the great- 
est volume of business would come 
from buyers of moderate means. The 
best brains in the whole organiza- 
tion were concentrated on raising the 
quality and performance of Chevro- 
let, Oakland and Oldsmobile, a pol- 
icy which has since abundantly justi- 
fied itself—to-day Chevrolet far out- 
leads any other car in the whole 
world in sales and has done so re- 
peatedly in more recent years. 

By May, 1923, General Motors had 
made such progress, had been so 
strengthened, so integrated, so defi- 
nitely established in automotive lead- 
ership, that Mr. du Pont, who had 





by nature an incurable, irrepressible 
optimist. 

On November 20 of that year, 
after momentous happenings, he 
reached for his hat in his office at 
General Motors headquarters in New 
York, remarked, “It’s moving day,” 
and walked out, stripped of his G. M. 
presidency, stripped of his power, a 
promoter who had over-reached, a 
speculator who had plunged, and lost. 

What had happened? 

As this writer and others—but not 
Durant—had anticipated, the gigantic 
post-war boom spent its force during 
1920. Whereas the only problem of 
automobile manufacturers for several 
years had been how to produce 
enough, the problem, the acute prob- 
lem, in 1920 became how to dispose 
of output. 

Rumblings of coming thunder- 
storms were ignored by Durant. 

As General Motors and other 
stocks plunged lower and lower, he 
bought more and more extensively, in 
a vain attempt to stem the tide. G. M. 
shares finally broke to 1234. 

Durant found himself embarrass- 
ingly, overwhelmingly, impossibly in 
debt to Wall Street houses. 

J. P. Morgan & Company, who 
had great respect for the business 


Motors. These arduous visits and 
personal confabs did much to allay 
the acute apprehension naturally 
aroused by the stormy events which 
had preceded them. 

Under Mr. du Pont, thorough- 
going, businesslike readjustment of 
General Motors operations, activities 
and ramifications was instituted. For 
example (largely through the initia- 
tive of Vice-President Donaldson 
Brown), a comprehensive plan for 
control of inventories and for gath- 
ering of sales data and prospects, 
was effected. Inter-unit relations 
were knitted together more effective- 
ly. Closer relationships were estab- 
lished between heads of producing 
companies and the general staff at 
headquarters. 

In short, valuable progress was 
made in making the far-flung, many- 
sided corporation an integrated, well- 
regulated, systematically-run busi- 
ness. 

During this period of national de- 
pression many motor car companies 
were falling by the wayside. Instead 
of more than 200 manufacturers in 
1908, the total fell below 50, and of 
these 11 were destined to do more 
than 90 per cent. of the total busi- 
ness. 


labored prodigiously and self-sacrific- 
ingly for two-and-a-half years, de- 
ciced that the time had come when 
he could safely retire from the presi- 
dency. 

The directors then accepted his 
resignation, elected Mr. Sloan as 
president, named Mr. du Pont as 
chairman. In a published statement, 
Mr. du Pont paid this tribute to his 
successor (who was to accomplish 
so much for the corporation during 
ensuing years): — 

“The greater part of the successful 
development of the corporation’s op- 
erations and the building up of a 
strong manufacturing and sales or- 
ganization is due to Mr. Sloan. His 
elevation to the presidency is a natu- 
ral and well merited recognition of 
his untiring and able efforts and suc- 
cessful achievements. . . . I greatly 
admire Mr. Sloan and his business 
methods.” 

Thus was ushered in another era 
in the history of the enterprise which 
was to become the towering giant of 
the automotive world. 





In a subsequent article the record 
of General Motors will be brought up 
to date. 
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N Washington, they tell you “If 
you want to identify an employer 
in the crowd down there, look for 
a man with a bewildered expression.” 

The Recovery Act and the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration have 
brought business face to face with a 
thousand new problems and questions 
about employer-employee relations. 
Most of them concern employee rep- 
resentation. And many employers, 
especially those who have never had 
a system of employee representation, 
are asking themselves three ques- 
tions : 

“Should I adopt a strictly hands- 
off policy toward my employees and 
take no notice of their desire or at- 
tempt to work out an employee rep- 
resentation plan? 

“Or should I formulate a plan for 
them, and submit it for their approval 
or rejection? : 

“Or should I follow an in-between 
policy, take no active part in working 
out a plan, yet stand ready to offer 
my workers the benefit of my advice 
and guidance?” 

Those questions are now puzzling 
many a management. 


UT to the National Labor Board, 

whose interpretations and rulings 
are official and authoritative, there is 
only one answer: The employer must 
adopt a hands-off policy. He must 
let nature take its course as far as his 
employees’ desire for a representation 
plan and their method of setting one 
up are concerned. ‘Any other policy, 
in the eyes of the National Labor 
Board, is illegal under the Recovery 
Act. 

In the view of the Board, as stated 
directly to ForsEs, it is illegal for the 
employer to work out a representa- 
tion plan and to submit it to his em- 
ployees for a yes-or-no vote. It is 
illegal’ for the employer to explain to 
his workers the advantages of an in- 
tra-company plan, unless the em- 
ployees take the initiative in asking 
for an explanation. It is illegal for 
the employer to so much as lift a 
finger to help or to influence his em- 
ployees in formulating a sound and 
satisfactory representation plan. 

The explanation for the National 
Labor Board’s insistence on a strict 





How Can Employers Meet 
Labor Problems? 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


policy of non-interference lies first, 
of course, in the wording of the 
Recovery Act. The law states that 
employees shall have the right to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining with- 
out “interference, restraint or coer- 
cion.” “Restraint” and “coercion” 
are words with a definite meaning ; 
“interference” is less clear, and might 
mean anything from the use of force 
to the use of the most subtle form 
of suggestion. 

The National Labor Board rules 
that “interference” means both. The 
slightest hint, the dimmest suggestion, 
transmitted from the employer to his 
employees as to the method which 
they may or should use—employee 
representation, company union, out- 
side union, or no union or representa- 
tion at all—in organizing for collective 
bargaining, is a violation of the law; 
providing, of course, that employees 
have not specificially asked for such 
information of their own free will. 
The officers of a company which, for 
many years, has had an employee 
representation plan cannot even meet 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
“sales talk” among employees with 
counter-arguments favoring the ex- 
isting system. Employees who are 
officers in the system may do so; but 
not company executives. And even 
employees may campaign for the ex- 
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William Green—does the Re- 

covery Act make him the czar 
of American industry? 








isting plan of representation only if 
they do it of their own volition. 
There can be no urging on the part 
of officers of the company. 

Law or no law, however, the Na- 
tional Labor Board believes that non- 
interference is thoroughly logical. 
Employers band together in trade as- 
sociations to guard their own inter- 
ests; employees may, if they wish, 
form their own organization to meet 
the trade association’s power on an 
equal footing. “How many employ- 
ers,” asks the National Labor Board, 
“would tolerate suggestions or orders 
from workers as to the trade associa- 
tion which they should join, or the 
steps they should take in organizing 
one? The answer is, obviously, very 
few. The Recovery Act gives em- 
ployees the same freedom from com- 
pany interference in setting up their 
own organizations that employers 
have always had from employee in- 
terference in organizing trade asso- 
ciations.” ; 


OGICAL though such reasoning 

may be, it is disconcerting to a 
manager who believes, sincerely, that 
his workers will derive more benefit 
from an intra-company plan of rep- 
resentation than from an inter-com- 
pany system of outside unions. Yet, 
unless he wishes to dispute the Na- 
tional Labor Board’s authority, he 
can do nothing about it. 

In other words, the way is clear 
for an existing outside union to reap 
a fat harvest of new memberships. 
Chiefly, this means the American 
Federation of Labor. Sentiment 
against it is vastly stronger among 
employers than it is among em- 
ployees; the latter usually are either 
in favor of it or apathetic toward it. 
The A. F. of L. organizer is free to 
enter any factory or office to “sell” 
workers on signing up with his or- 
ganization. The employer is not free 
to tell his employees why he thinks 
their best interests should lead them 
not to join; and in few cases can em- 
ployees be expected to do this on their 
own initiative. A contest as one- 
sided as this can have but one out- 
come: Unionization of the factory or 
office, unless the employer has, dur- 
ing past years, built up so strong a 
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reputation for fair dealing with em- 
ployees that they are thoroughly con- 
vinced they need no outside union to 
protect their interests. 

The case of unionization is still 
further strengthened by the Na- 
tional Labor Board’s decision in 
the case of the Berkeley Woolen 
Mills, handed down in September. 
The Board’s memorandum on the 
case states: “The statement [in the 
Recovery Act] to the effect that rep- 
resentatives must be chosen by the 
employees cannot by any reasonable 
interpretation be deemed to mean that 
representatives must be chosen from 
the employees. . . . We rule, there- 
fore, that employees have the right to 
choose anyone they may wish as their 
representative and are not limited in 
their choice to fellow employees.” 


7HAT will be the outcome of 
these policies and rulings? 

Washington is inclined to believe 
that they mean the ultimate outside 
unionization of all industry. 

But employers who have a reputa- 
tion among their workers for fair 
dealing are not so sure. Many of 
them believe that their employees see 
no gain for themselves in joining an 
outside union, and that the employer 
might consider unionization to be 
poor gratitude for his enlightened 
policies. | Consequently, employees 
may reason that unionization will 
cause the employer to withdraw many 
privileges (pensions, bonuses, unem- 
ployment relief plans and so on) 
which might not be regained even by 
the strongest kind of outside organ- 
ization. And union dues may give 
the enlightened employer further pro- 
tection from unionization. To the 
average employee, a dollar or more 


a month looks like a lot of money; 
and he is likely to ask “Why pay dues 
when I get all the privileges the union 
can give me without paying dues to 
any organization?” 


F, nevertheless, complete outside 

unionization of American industry 
does result from the Recovery Act, 
will the A. F. of L. dominate the 
field ? 

Certainly it occupies a far better 
position than any other existing labor 
group to cash in on 1933’s develop- 
ments. President Green says, over 
and over, “There is no room in the 
United States for any other labor 
movement.” And he backs his be- 
lief with the flat statement that the 
A. F. of L. “has been for more than 
half a century the recognized all- 
embracing spokesman for American 
labor.” 

If that statement were accurate, 
Mr. Green’s case would be a strong 
one. But it is a gross exaggeration. 

Fewer than one in twelve of U. S. 
workers are members of the A. F. 
of L. Membership has fallen almost 
by half since 1920 (Forses, August 
1, page 10). Until the Recovery Act 
fell into its lap, the A. F. of L. was 
dying by inches. In recent years, its 
leadership has been ineffective ; its lo- 
cals have been headed, in some cases, 
by corrupt, racketeering men who 
have been interested in members only 
as a source of illegitimate income. 
Furthermore, a serious defect exists 
in the organization of the A. F. of L. 
It is organized, typically, into hori- 
zontal or trade groups cutting across 
several industries, rather than into 
vertical groups made up of all work- 
ers within a single industry—a sys- 
tem which leads to suicidal jurisdic- 
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New Jersey textile workers flee from police tear-gas bombs—one 
way (and a bad one) of dealing with labor problems 
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tional disputes, to superficiality in 
dealing with the problems of any one 
industry and to ineffectiveness in 
meeting the complications of modern 
industry. . Finally, NRA is by no 
means wholly convinced of the A. F. 
of L.’s ability to live up to its oppor- 
tunity. Even in NRA’s inner coun- 
cils, there is a heavy groundswell of 
resentment against the A. F. of L.’s 
methods and policies. 

Consequently, there is some reason 
for believing that the A. F. of L. will 
not be the ultimate “voice of labor” 
under the codes. It certainly has a 
tremendous head start; it may reor- 
ganize to meet the needs of 1933; and 
it recently has taken steps to stamp 
out racketeering within its ranks. 
But if employees take the trouble 
(which is doubtful) to study the A. 
F. of L.’s record since the death of 
Samuel Gompers, they may well won- 
der if it can live up to its 1933 “sales 
talk.” 


HETHER or not the A. F. of 

L. becomes the ultimate “voice 
of labor,” it is likely that much less 
will be heard of the labor aspects of 
the Recovery Act and of NRA six 
months from now than is heard to- 
day. Many Washington leaders are 
convinced that the current contro- 
versies over labor provisions in the 
codes are unnecessary and unwise. 
They feel that management, in mak- 
ing an outcry against the labor clause 
and in insisting on interpretations 
and elaborations, has stirred up 
wholly avoidable trouble, suspicion 
and distrust among workers. These 
protests have led many employees to 
believe that employers are against 
them, and that only by joining an 
outside union can they be sure of 
gaining or of maintaining their rights. 
Since, in Washington’s opinion, the 
issues in labor clause controversies 
are largely imaginary, it is expected 
that they soon will fade into insig- 
nificance. And, as labor issues de- 
cline in importance, the fair practice 
provisions of the codes will rise to a 
lasting position of dominating im- 
portance. 

An opinion of this sort coming 
from Washington alone might carry 
little weight. But the belief that the 
effects of the fair practice provisions 
will be remembered and praised long 
after the fright over labor clauses has 
died down is shared by many execu- 
tives in the textile and electrical 
manufacturing industries—industries 
which have been operating under 
their respective codes for two months 
and more. Whether two months of 
experience provides sufficient ground 
for a final judgment remains to be 
seen. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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For quick action at low cost 


LONG DISTANCE 


IT AVOIDS EXPENSIVE DELAYS, .PREVENTS 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS...AND GIVES 


YOU DEFINITE, 


PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Here are 10 reasons why: 


From millions of fellow-Americans, you can 

single out the exact individual you want to do 
business with, and be in almost instant spoken 
communication with him. 


The opportunity to discuss things back and 
forth often brings deals to a quick conclusion 
which otherwise might drag on for weeks or never 


be completed at all. 


By telephone, you can scout out those markets 
which are changing for the better and con- 
centrate sales efforts there, without neglecting 


other territories. 


In making purchases, you can not only be 
certain that you are getting the best prices 
obtainable, but that delivery dates will also be 


satisfactory. 


You can use Long Distance to gather quickly 
from many points the up-to-the-minute in- 
formation you need to make important decisions. 


By making telephone appointments in ad- 
vance, you and your representatives can be 
sure that the men you want to visit personally 
are available, and that your trip will not be wasted. 


You can guard against production interrup- 
tions by using Long Distance to insure a steady 
flow of necessary raw materials. 


A telephone conversation minimizes the possi- 
bility of misunderstandings: and very often 
it brings conflicting viewpoints into agreement. 


Handling orders by Long Distance provides 
the swift service your customers appreciate — 
so much, in these days of depleted stocks. 


] Many companies say a courteous Long Dis- 
tance call is the best method they have dis- 
covered for collecting on delinquent accounts. 





Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc.: “We 
consider our Long Distance tele- 
phone bill one of the best invest- 
ments we make.” 


Norge Corporation: ‘‘Today, 
more than ever, we frankly recog- 
nize the value of Long Distance.” 


Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany: “‘We added the telephone 
to our sales force, and ran our 
plants to capacity.” 





What prominent concerns say: 


National Biscuit Company : “Long 
Distance is essential to intelligent 
buying.” 

Skelly Oil Company, Minneap- 
olis division: One month’s tele- 
phone sales totaled $293,080, at 
a telephone selling cost of less 
than % of 1%. 


Consolidated Products Company: 
Yearly sales up 6%, sales costs 
down 10%, because of telephone 
selling plan. 





TYPICAL 

STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
Day- 7 8:30 

From To time P.M. P.M. 
Boston Albany $ .80 $ .70 $ .50 
New Orleans Atlanta 1.95 1.65 1.10 
St. Louis Cleveland 2.05 1.75 1.15 
New York Minneapolis 3.75 3.00 2.00 


San Francisco Chicago 6.75 5.50 4.00 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a fed- 
eral tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 
10 cents . . . $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents 
- « « $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Too much in recent years large 
numbers of our population have 
sought out success as an opportunity 
to gain money with the least possible 
work. It is time for each and every 
one of us to cast away self-destroy- 
ing, nation-destroying efforts to get 
something for nothing, and to appre- 
ciate that satisfying reward and safe 
reward come only through honest 
work. That must be the new spirit 
of the American future.—President 
Roosevelt. 


Quality is the first demand of the 
consumer. Price is the second. Ser- 
vice is the third. Where the Ameri- 
can woman finds these three factors, 
or the first plus either the second or 
the third, is where she will buy.— 
The Ladies Home Journal. 


Persistent people begin their suc- 
cess where others end in failure.— 
Edward Eggleston. 


No man has a right to do as he 
pleases except when he pleases to do 
right.—C. Simmons. 


I wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder to each other than we are. 
How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done!—Henry Drum- 
mond. 


It is a wise man that does not waste 
time in regrets of yesterday —Con- 
fucius. 


In true leadership a fight is usually 
the last resort,.consequently a lead- 
er does not court a fight, but always 
has the courage and willingness to 
put up a clean fight when the situa- 
tion demands it—George M. Verity. 


Fate often puts all the material for 
happiness and prosperity into a man’s 
hands just to see how miserable he 
can make himself with them.—Don 
Marquis. 


Society has played out its last 
stroke. It is checkmated. Young men 
have no hope. Adults stand idle in 
the streets. None call us to labor. 
The present generation is bankrupt of 
principle and hope, as of prosperity. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1837. 


A Text 


There is that maketh himself 
rich, yet hath nothing: there 
is that maketh himself poor, 
yet hath great riches.—Pro- 
verbs 13:7. 


From R. G. E. Cornish, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is “ne to senders of texts 
used. 


Religion to us is service. We serve 
God by serving humanity, and if a 
man does not serve somebody, he is 
not religious.—John L. David, D.D. 


Show me the leader and I will 
know his men. Show me the men 
and I will know their leader.—Ar- 
thur W. Newcomb. 


Sign in a bank window: “Little by 
little you can safely stack up a strong 
reserve here, but not until after you 
start.” 


When a man fails in life he usually 
says, “I am as God made me.” When 
he succeeds he proudly proclaims 
himself a “self-made man.”—Ex- 
change. 


It is better to contract yourself 
within the compass of a small for- 
tune and be happy than to have a 
great one and be wretched.—Epicte- 
tus. 


My Daily Desire 
To awaken each morning with a 
smile brightening my face; to greet 
the day with reverence for the oppor- 
tunities it contains; to approach my 
work with a clear mind; to hold ever 
before me, even in the doing of little 
things, the Ultimate Purpose towards 
which I am working; to meet men 
and women with laughter on my lips 
and love in my heart; to be gentle 
and kind and courteous through all 
the hours ; to approach the night with 
the weariness that ever woos sleep 
and the joy that comes from work 

well done.—Thomas Dreier. 


A typical American is one who 
makes money at his own trade and 
loses it monkeying with another.— 
Fountain Inn Tribune. 


Culture without religion lacks 
depth and direction. When.we com- 
pare the chatter of some sophisticat- 
ed modern groups with the conversa- 
tion of religiously cultured persons, 
it is like the contrast between the thin, 
irritating tick of a dollar watch and 
the deep, quietening tock of grand- 
father’s clock. Our contemporary 
culture needs those deep rich tones 
which come from contemplating the 
divine sources of life. We must 
have not merely the knowledge of 
what is going on but the moral pow- 
er to keep us going on.—Ralph W. 
Sockman, D.D. 


The greatest menace in trying times 
is our propensity to quit trying.— 
New Orleans States. 


Never content yourself by doing 
your second best, however unimpor- 
tant the occasion—General Phil 
Sheridan. 


A good thing to remember and a 
better thing to do is to work with 
the construction gang and not the 
wrecking crew.—Timely Topics. 


There is no magnetism about imi- 
tation. Magnetism lies in leadership 
and courage.—Calisthenes. 


The wisdom we need is that which 
considers all things from a stand- 
point not only beyond the individual 
and local but beyond the temporary 
and evanescent ;.that looks upon so- 
ciety, upon life with its intricate 
duties and responsibilities, from a 
high plane; that strives to see ques- 
tions as infinite wisdom, far above all 
transitory and personal interests, 
would regard them.—A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 


He who stops being better stops 
being good.—Oliver Cromwell. 


It is not titles that reflect honor on 
men, but men on their titles. —Machi- 
avelli. 





It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self-examiner.—Shaftesbury. 
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In planning an Insurance Program 
for future needs, provide funds 


fo 





HEN planning your Insur- 
Wi once Program you should 
make provision for yourself as 
well as for those dependent on 
you. You may, like most men, 
bein good health today, but you 
will perhaps not always be so 
fortunate. Sickness or accident 
cannot be foreseen—but the 
loss they bring can be provided 
against so that your financial 
situation need not be affected. 


Your Insurance Program may 
provide future incomes for your 
wife and yourself. It may assure 
education for your children. It 
may furnish money to pay off 
the mortgage on your home— 
if there is a mortgage. You 
have, in all probability, taken 
care of these various plans out 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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of income and with enough left 
on which to live comfortably. 


But you may lack one safeguard 
without which it will be difficult 
to protect your plans for the 
future. Suppose serious illness 
or an accident interrupted or 
stopped your ability to earn 
money. Would not your plans 
be definitely upset? 


Accident and Health Insurance 
as a part of your program will 
pay you a fixed amount for 
each week of disability if you 
are sick or have an accidental 
injury. Don't you need that 
protection also? 


You can find out all about it 
from your Metropolitan Field- 
Man. Or maii this coupon. 











r temporary disabilities 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, [F) 
New York, N. Y. 


| am interested in find- 
ing out more about the 
safeguards provided by 
Accident and Health 
Insurance. Please send 
me further details. 
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... B.C. Forbes Urges... 





















































NLESS America’s business can, 
somehow or other, be inflated, 
meaning expanded, the out- 
look for us all will become alarming. 

Nothing but business expansion, 
bringing employment expansion, can 
ward off outright currency expan- 
sion—and, after that, the deluge! 

How can business activity be 
stimulated ? 

The Government can do its part; 
but employers must also do their 
part. 

For example, the Government 
should expedite the liquidation and 
releasing of the multiple millions of 
dollars too long tied up, frozen, in 
closed and impaired banks. The Gov- 
ernment should accelerate public 
construction, thus benefitting suppli- 
ers and employment. The Govern- 
ment should promptly put into op- 
eration whatever agricultural relief 
plans it intends to adopt. The Gov- 
ernment should speedily arrange 
loans to railways and, if possible, 
other businesses, from the various 
colossal sums at its disposal. The 
Government should end unfair dump- 
ing. The Government should act to 
remove as quickly as practicable the 
disturbing influence exercised by 
NRA officials of pronounced radical 
proclivities, including professional 
union labor partisans. The Govern- 
ment should, also, take early steps 
to modify uncertainty concerning its 
inflation intentions. 
after all, as President 


ut, 


Roosevelt some time ago em- 
phasized, the success or failure of 
recovery plans does not rest with 
him, but with the rest of us. 

Admittedly, consumers constitute 





FORBES for 


Inflate 


Your Own 


Business; 


i Or Else— 


the court of final appeal, the Su- 
preme Court. Unless they can be 
induced to cease hoarding, to spend 
rationally, prosperity cannot be re- 
stored at this time. 

The attitude and action of con- 
sumers, however, will be influenced 
vitally by the attitude and action of 
employers. 

Therefore, it is little exaggeration 
to state that the outcome rests mainly 
with employers, with manufacturers, 
with sellers. 

The public are being exhorted 
from all sides to “Buy Now!” 


FEW very wideawake enter- 

prises, employing large forces 
of salesmen, have set a timely ex- 
ample by inaugurating Sales Con- 
tests and offering valuable rewards 
to those who achieve unusual results. 
This example should be widely fol- 
lowed. 

New York newspapers lately have 
published an extraordinary volume 
of department store and other mer- 
cantile advertising. The results, so 
far as known, have been quite sat- 
isfactory. 

A number of large industrial and 
other corporation have also inaugu- 
rated vigorous advertising campaigns. 

But the regrettable fact is that too 
many concerns are still holding back, 
still hesitating to invest money to 
increase sales. 

What this country needs, as it has 
needed never before, is a strong pull, 
a long pull, a pull all together. 

If producers and distributors set 
an example of timidity, of distrust, 
if they refrain from putting forth 
(even at some risk) special efforts 
to sell, how can they expect consum- 


ers to be converted to the idea of 
making special efforts to buy? 

Never was more timely reitera- 
tion of the historic warning, “We 
must all hang together or we will be 
hanged together.” 

Latterly, more faith has been ex- 
hibited by consumers than by the 
majority of financial and business 
leaders. 


HERE has been considerable un- 

loading of securities and com- 
modities. Bankers have not re- 
leased additional credit in any 
substantial volume. * New capital is- 
sues—admittedly due partly to the 
severe terms of the Federal Se- 
curities Act—have practically dried 
up. A vast amount of American 
wealth is decamping to Europe, re- 
flecting nervousness over the future 
of the dollar, a movement which is 
peculiarly deplorable at this time. 

Also, expressions from weighty 
quarters of confidence in the Roose- 
velt recovery program, so frequent 
and emphatic a while ago, have given 
place to expressions of doubt and, 
too often, to pessimistic actions. 

To aggravate matters, strikes have 
become unpleasantly rife. 

The question each and every adult 
American should ask at this critical 
stage is, “If I refrain from doing my 
utmost to help things along now, and 
if the country should start another 
descent, what might be the ultimate 
upshot?” 

If every responsible citizen ade- 
quately ponders that thought, the re- 
sult should quickly abolish hesitancy 
and send the nation forward in- 


spiringly. 
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An encyclopedic compen- 
dium of information, tre- 
mendously valuable alike to 
the initiated and uninitiated 
—a veritable mine of facts. 


C. M. C., San Francisco, Cal. 





Your book on the market is 
most interesting. Your 
theories are 100%. 


F. E. McF., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I have already derived much 
benefit from it and it will 
be valuable in future stock 
trading. 

W. Z., Chicago, IIl. 


I wish I could be piloted 
each week by Schabacker. I 
feel I would have a good 
deal of success. 


J.C. V., High Square, N. C. 


I have read it through three 
times in preparation for a 
career on the “Street.” 


B. T. C., Auburn, N. Y. 


Having studied many books 















a- on the stock market, I can 

Ve truthfully say it is the out- 

be standing book on the sub- 
ject. 

= A. F. B., Stockton, Cal. 
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It is worth its weight in 
gold. 

K. G. F., Worcester, Mass. 
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How to be Successful 
in the Stock Market 


Great fortunes have been made in the Stock Market. 
Greater fortunes have been lost. 


Success in the market is achieved not by accident or luck, but 
by knowledge and study. 


We can’t guarantee you wealth by what we have to offer. 
We can’t make you rich by a book. 


But we promise you definitely that your prospect for success 
and profits will be very much better if you read, study and 
use 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by R. W. SCHABACKER, Financial Editor of FORBES 


In this book Schabacker, whose reliability and accuracy are recognized by financiers 
_- — throughout the country, gives you practical working tools to operate in 
the market. 


In simple and interesting language he takes you behind doors that are closed to the 
amateur and gambler. 


He solves the mysteries of pools and inside operations. He shows you how to do 
your own forecasting. He makes it easy for you to read charts, to analyze stocks and 
bonds, to understand real values. 

With this book your investments—your stock market activities, become scientific. 
Safety takes the place of gambling. Knowledge replaces ignorance. 


If you are in the market for profit—if you want to make up for past losses and 
mistakes “Stock Market Theory and Practice” is as necessary to you as seed is to 
the farmer. 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of Questions this Book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting . How to trade by charts. 
The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in When not to trade on tips. . 
the market. How to detect pool manipulation. 


How to predict major changes in business. 


How to take the worry out of market trading. How to read a corporation statement. 


Where to find all kinds of stock information. Why the insiders make money. 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. How to become an insider. 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works 


There are 27 Chapters in this Book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. - 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction, The curity, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Stock Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 
Facilities, Following a Typical Transaction, De- Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the 
velopment of the Stock Clearing Corporation, Market Move, An Introduction to Trading, 
The Night Clearing Branch, The Day Clearing Principles of Trading. Taking the Worry Out of 
Branch, Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal Stock ie. The Technical Side of the Mark 
Trading, The Short Sale, Odd-Lot Dealing, An Introduction to Chart Reading, Principles 
Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Broker, Out- Chart Trading, Long Swing Movements, Conclu- 
side Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Se- sion and Review. 


You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the Coupon TODAY-—start your PROFITS at once! 














B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


O 
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Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remit- 
tance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. 
Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 
days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information re- 
quested below is given.) 
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Pictograph Shows Contrast 


in Business Trends 


march upon Washington of the 
cotton farmers and the reason why 
agricultural unrest is again raising its 
head elsewhere may be clearly seen in 
this issue of Forses Business Pictograph. 

Just a year ago, the Pictograph was 
heralding “more improvement in the 
South.” But at the present time a large 
part of the cotton-South is shown with 
downward pointing arrows, indicating 
that for four weeks or more business in 
the areas so marked has been comparing 
less and less favorably with last year. 

Farther north, it will be seen, the 
downward pointing arrows and the white 
space (indicating “no improvement”) 
sweep eastward and southward from 
the state of Washington through the 
wheat and corn areas to the cotton 
borderlands. 

In part, these downward arrows, too, 
appear in districts where improvement 
was shown a year ago. In other words, 
the unfavorable comparison is partly due 
to the fact that returns a year ago were 
better here than elsewhere. In still 
larger part, however, the current un- 
favorable reports are results of pro- 
longed dry weather in the harvesting 
areas. 

Whatever the cause is, the fact that so 
many important agricultural regions are 
making a poor showing just at the season 
when their crops are coming to market, 
should explain much that is happening 
and is liable to happen politically in the 
next few months. 


Bur the reason for the recent 


Where Business Is Getting Better 


But the news of this Pictograph is by 
no means all negative. 

There is obviously a strong upward 
movement in Texas, and from there 
north and northwest to Oregon, and a 
similar improvement in Arkansas and 
part of Missouri which, if it continues, 
may change the agricultural prospect 
very quickly. It will be noticed, too, 
that the “A” area shown last issue in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota 
has grown larger. So, too, have some 
of the “A” areas in the Southeast. 

The recent business trend has, in fact, 
been predominantly upward in Massa- 
chusetts (alone of the Eastern states), 
in Ohio (though not as strongly as be- 
fore), and in Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Washington. Though not predomi- 
nantly upward, the trend is better in 
New York State than when the Septem- 
ber 15 Pictograph was published, and is 
beginning to be better in Maine and 
New Hampshire; West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina; 
Minnesota and Missouri. 

Thus far, there is absolutely nothing 
in the recent record of business to in- 
dicate that the downturn of August and 
September will continue. 





The List of Best Cities 

The list of cities which now compare 
more favorably with the previous year 
than at any time since the Pictograph 
was started is smaller than for several 
months past—but still substantial. In 
order of their population, the 15 largest 
of these cities are as follows: 

1. Detroit, Michigan: At last! While 
other top-notch cities have from time to 
time appeared in this list, Detroit, since 
the bank holiday, was faced with a 
heavy handicap. But business here has 
held up well throughout the Summer, 
and is now virtually at last year’s levels. 

2. Worcester, Mass.: Has shown al- 
most unbroken improvement since the 
bank holiday. Business continues well 
ahead of last year, with September of 
this year showing an actual upturn in 
dollar volume. 

3. Fort Worth, Tex.: Business here has 
remained above last year throughout the 
Summer. 

4, Kansas City, Kan.: One of the cities 
that is now forging ahead because it did 
not overshoot the mark earlier in the 
year. 

5. Camden, N. J.: Here the upward 
trend did not really begin till the end 
of June. Since then, business has held 
steady. Last Summer, it fell 30 per cent. 

6. Tacoma, Wash.: By holding almost 
to the best levels of Summer, business 
here has scored important gains relative 
to last year. 

7. Altoona, Pa.: There has been an 
actual increase in the volume of business 
since July, in contrast to a decrease 
last year. 

8. Sioux City, Ia.: One of the few 
cities which seem already to have re- 
covered from a July-August setback. 

9. San Jose, Cal.: Instead of falling 
off, business has been slightly but 
steadily increasing throughout the Sum- 
mer. 

10. Jackson, Mich.: Recent improve- 
ment here has been extremely rapid. 

11. Hamilton, Ohio: Thanks to in- 
creasing throughout the Summer instead 
of decreasing, business here is now sub- 
stantially ahead of 1932. 

12. Stamford, Conn.: After many set- 
backs, seems now definitely on the re- 
covery road. The August-September 
drop was much less severe than in 1932. 

13. Lorain, Ohio: Though the seasonal 
drop has now begun, there has been 
more improvement here since July 1 than 
at any previous time. 

14. Newport News, Va.: The very 
slight Summer drop and the beginnings 
of a Fall rise have carried business to 
last year’s levels for the first time. 

15. Colorado Springs, Col.: The drop 
from the Summer’s best figures has 
been much less severe than a year ago. 
In comparison with 1932, the improve- 
ment has been almost unbroken since 
January. 
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BUY STOCKS 
NOW 


Those who bought stocks last February 
and March, when everyone was bearish, 
accumulated excellent profits during the 
rally that followed. 


A similar opportunity is yours today. 
Those who have the courage to buy now 
should profit substantially during com- 
ing months. Of course, there will be re- 
actions from time to time, but many 
stocks will eventually sell at prices which 
may seem ridiculous now. 


Another Bargain Stock 


WITH 


Rare Profit Possibilities 


The best opportunities to make large profits in 
stocks are confined to the shares of moderately- 
capitalized companies which are in a position to 
report exceptionally sharp increases in earnings. 

e have discovered a medium-priced stock 
which appeals to us as possessing the above- 
mentioned qualifications and many other attrac- 
tive features in addition. 


—the concern is well-managed. 


—financial condition is excellent, 
cash and government securities 
amounting to $14 per share. 


—price of the stock is reasonable. 


—capitalization is small, so that 
the price of the stock could ad- 
vance swiftly if earnings gained 
appreciably. 


—earnings are expected to increase 
rapidly. 


—the company is not young but 
is well known and long estab- 
lished in a fundamental industry. 


—In short, this is one of the most 
attractive bargains which we 
have uncovered in a long time. 


During the past few months this stock has been 
giving a much better account of itself than the 
average issue. It has always been a brilliant 
performer and undoubtedly wilt lead the next 
upswing, which should begin soon. 


The name of the above-mentioned stock will be 
sent to you absolutely free, provided only that 
you have not previously written to us for 
similar information. Also an interesting little 
book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
one ae obligation. Just address: 
TORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., DIV. 460, 
CHIMES BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Simply Fill Out the Coupon Below 


SS ee ee ee 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., 
Div. 460, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Send me the name of the bargain stock ; 
which should be bought now. Also a copy ' 
of “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This , 
does not obligate me in any way. ’ 
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What’s New in Business 


Mickey Mouse Takes 
Hand in Sales 


N recent years, Mickey Mouse’s 

popularity has made him so good 
a salesman for many manufacturers 
of children’s goods that his selling 
activities are now breaking into two 
new fields: Merchandise bought by 
adults, and goods manufactured by 
-Portuguese, Spanish and Italian pro- 
ducers. | 

Five years ago, when Walt Disney 
made his first Mickey Mouse pic- 
tures, several manufacturers asked to 
use the new star’s name in advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. Their re- 
quests were granted. But licensing 
the use of Mickey Mouse’s name 
was thought to be a distinctly sec- 
ondary activity, little attention was 
paid to it, and a film production ex- 
ecutive handled that end of the busi- 
ness when he could spare the time 
from other work. 

Last year, however, United Artists 
took. over the distribution of Mickey 
Mouse films, made a survey of 
Mickey Mouse’s merchandising pos- 
sibilities and decided that licensing 
could be made a major source of 
revenue if it were placed’ in the 
hands of a man with merchandising 
experience. Kay Kamen, a depart- 


ment store executive, took over the 
job and promptly made four deci- 
sions: (1) To license only important ' 
companies; (2) to license only one 
manufacturer in each class of goods; 


(3) to centralize in his office all ad- 
vertising, packaging and promotion 
plans; (4) to stipulate in the licens- 
ing contracts the outlets through 
which Mickey Mouse merchandise 
could be sold. These measures were 
taken to give each licensee an incen- 
tive to make the most of his privilege, 
and yet to keep promotional activities 
under strict control lest the value of 
the name deteriorate and the resuting 
ill-will harm Mickey Mouse’s value 
as an actor. 

Now, forty manufacturers use the 
name in one way or another. The 
Hickok Manufacturing Company 
uses Mickey Mouse designs on the 
buckles of boys’ belts. International 
Silver Company carves Mickey 
Mouse figures on the bottom of sil- 
ver porridge bowls. National Dairy 
Products has Mickey Mouse ice 
cream; Gum, Inc., has Mickey 
Mouse chewing gum; Powers Paper 
Company, Mickey Mouse school tab- 
lets; Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, crepe paper and supplies for 
Mickey Mouse parties. Other com- 
panies make Mickey Mouse candy, 
books, toys, pencils, shoes and 
clothes. One set of girls’ dresses 
contains seven dresses for the week’s 
seven days, each with an appropriate 
design: On the Monday dress, tiny 
Mickey Mouse figures do the wash- 
ing; on the Tuesday dress, they 
iron; on the Friday dress, they fry 
fish. 

All those goods appeal to children. 
But when the Ingersoll-Waterbury 
Company marketed watches which 





This new giant air liner, the last word in speed, design, comfort and 

power, will soon be placed in service by Transcontinental & Western 

Air.. Its two 1,400 horsepower motors will make it the fastest air 
liner in the world to be operated on regular schedule 


point out the time with replicas of 
Mickey Mouse’s hands, adults were 
interested enough to buy them for 
their own use. That hinted at a still 
wider field for Mickey Mouse’s sales- 
manship. Now, department stores 
are advertising women’s dresses 
whose materials are printed with 
Mickey Mouse designs, and jewelry 
stores are stocking Mickey Mouse 
pins and pendants, some of which 
exceed a hundred dollars in price. 

Mickey Mouse also sells etfective- 
ly abroad. An office in England is 
busy lining up British manufacturers 
for licenses; and a similar one has 
just been opened in Portugal to 
reach Portuguese, Spanish and Ital- 
ian producers. 

But U. S. children probably will 
continue to furnish the fattest field 
for Mickey Mouse’s salesmanship, 
with Christmas the grand climax. 


New Problems Harass 


Public Utilities 


EPTEMBER was a black month 

for the electric light and power 
industry. Hard pressed by demands 
for rate reductions on the one hand 
and by rising costs on the other, util- 
ity men had to face three adverse 
developments. ; 

First, the Federal tax on domestic 
power revenue was switched from 
consumer to producer, thereby lop- 
ping three per cent. off the gross 
revenue from domestic customers. 

Second, the New York Public 
Service Commission ordered the 
New York Edison Company to supply 
direct-current “breakdown” service 
to any present user of direct cur- 
rent who asks for it. New York 
City’s first electricity was direct cur- 
rent; but, five years ago, the New 
York Edison Company started on a 
twenty-five-year program of chang- 
ing customers over to a.c. 

The “catch” in the order is this: 
Many buildings still using direct cur- 
rent have installed private electric 
plants powered by internal-combus- 
tion engines in the hope of supplying 
their own electricity at a cost lower 
than that of purchased energy. The 
inroads made in recent years by these 
small units on the revenues of central 
stations have worried utilities all 
over the United States. Now, the 
New York Edison Company must 
stand ready to fill the place of a 
broken-down competitor without any 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


cAdvocated Thrift 


And the management of The 
Benjamin Franklin makes 
thrift possible in modern and 
luxurious hotel accommo- 
dations. Located in the heart 
of Philadelphia, convenient 
to the shopping district, In- 
dependence Hall and other 
points of interest. 1200 rooms 
with bath. Rates start at $3.00. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 
PHILADELPHIA 








E. LESLIE SEFTON, General Manager 
Largest of United Hotels 
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Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his ‘““Truth 
of the Stock Tape’’ up to date: explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of 
the panic which followed. People lose 
money in stocks because they guess and 
gamble on hope. The men who make money 
have definite rules for trading. You need 
a Wall Street education and this book 
gives you more real market knowledge than 
you can get from any other source. One 
reader writes: “‘It is truly the most won- 
derful and enlightening book I have ever 
been privileged to study.’”? The book con- 
tains 41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 
prepaid. Description free. Ask for F-92. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
90 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 











TRADING PROFITS IN | 
LOW PRICED STOCKS 


A timely book by 
ARTHUR ROLLAND 


Not the usual presentation of “buy low- 
priced stocks for long-term profits,” but a 
| unique and valuable analysis of inter- 
mediate trend trading possibilities in low- 
priced stocks. Clear and complete. Sup- 
ported by up-to-the-minute data and easy- 
to-understand graphs. 
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assurance that its investment will 
earn a return. At the same time, 
the fact that this breakdown service 
is available will encourage additional 
existing customers to buy their own 
unit plants. Public Service Commis- 
sion Examiner Melvin L. Krulewitch 
said: “The record does not directly 
indicate that the policy of the com- 
pany in refusing  direct-current 
breakdown service was designed to 
discourage the installation of private 
plants, but it does appear that cus- 
tomers who otherwise would have in- 
stalled private plants have hesitated 
to do so because of the company’s re- 
fusal to provide direct-current break- 
down service. 

Third, the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority, which will operate the 
Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek gov- 
ernment power plants, kept its 


promise “to supply a ‘yardstick’ and 
an incentive to both private and pub- 
lic managers.” The “yardstick” was 
TVA’s rate schedule for domestic 
users of electricity: For fifty kilo- 
watt hours a month, domestic con- 
sumers will pay $1.50. For the same 
service, in Washington, D. C., con- 
sumers pay $1.95; in St. Louis, 
$2.05; in Denver, $3.60; in New 
York City, $4.50; and in Alabama, 
$2.58. For two hundred kilowatt 
hours a month, the Muscle Shoals 
charge will be $4.50. In Washing- 
ton, the charge is $6.85; in St. Louis, 
$5.85; in Denver, $8.50; in New 
York City, $10.85; and in Alabama, 
$5.90. TVA, in announcing the 
rates, said that all costs of furnish- 
ing service would be covered, and 
that its policy is “Muscle Shoals 
shall be entirely self-supporting and 
‘bankable,’ in other words, a_busi- 
ness enterprise.” Because of the new 
rates and their significance, utility 
stocks and bonds promptly fell off, 
and electric light. and power execu- 
tives were seriously alarmed. Yet 
they could find a few crumbs of 
comfort. TVA’s schedule of costs 
was vague, and further study might 
disclose a multitude of omissions; 
four years must pass before the 
Muscle Shoals-Cove Creek project is 
completed; and the announced rates 
were those which TVA, selling power 
at wholesale, would expect munici- 
palities with their own distributing 
systems to charge domestic users. 
“There’s many a slip . . .” thought 
utility men. But the effect of the 
new rate schedule on voters who face 
the issue of municipal-versus-private 
ownership might be a stampede into 
public ownership. And few voters 
were likely to bother to investigate 


the wide cost: variations which are . 


caused by differences in geographical 
location. 














RECENT years have ushered 

in many overnight invest- 
ment counselors— glib fellows 
whose opinions fluctuate with 
flighty markets. 


For years our organization has painstak- 
ingly plotted all known opinions on the 
business and investment outlook, thereby 
enabling us to supply our subscribers 
with a cross-section viewpoint (of more 
than 40 well-known advisory organiza- 
tions) as to the most probable trend of 
business and security prices. 


Digest subscribers simply don’t worry 
,, over markets—but through years of ex- 
perience with our recommen- 
dations have justly come to 
rely upon our Weighted Con- 
sensus as to the most reliable 
guide obtainable. 


Send for free current copy— 
learn which 3. stocks most 
counselors are advising the 
purchase of right now. 














Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 
Without. obligation mail me your current 


Digest, which contains the recommenda- 
tion of three outstanding stocks. 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 























Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? 

Write for this 
report—gratis 
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BANISH chac YAWN 
witha Sparkling 


Come-Back 


ip ton 





Refresh yourself and be alert 
Snap back to normal 


There’s no chance for a yawn if you pause for an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. Refreshed, you rebound to normal. 
Drowsiness is banished with a sparkling come-back. 
An ice-cold Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a 


very particular kind of drink—combining those pleas- 





WE DO OUR PART 


ant, wholesome substances which foremost scientists 
say do most in restoring you to your normal self. Real- 


ly delicious, it invites a pause, the pause that refreshes. 


© 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 





FORBES for 


The $s 
in Inventions 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


A House for $109. It looks now as if 
sporting goods stores will be the first to 
market ready-built houses at a popular 
price! 

By next Spring, stores in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and thereabouts may be sell- 
ing “room units” at a price of less than 
$100 each. Each “room unit” is a light 
but rigid structure which can be ‘itted 
up as a kitchen, dining room, bedroom 
or living room. One unit can readily 
be aligned with and joined to other 
units, to form a practical vacation home. 

A demonstration home which has been 
in use this past Summer has hot and 
cold running water, refrigerator, gas 
and heating range, sink; concealed liv- 
ing, bedroom and bathroom fixtures; 
and an air conditioning system! The 
cost of the house itself is $220. 

Although first being developed as a 
vacation house, this new type of struc- 
ture may before long be brought in 
competition with more traditional forms 
of permanent home construction. . . . 
Each room unit is made of wood cov- 
ered with waterproofed cotton sheeting. 
(See Forses, November 15, 1932, page 
25—“Cotton for Houses”). 


Luminous Displays. Every once in a 
while there comes along a new device 
so simple and striking that you wonder 
why it wasn’t available sooner. For 
several years now, business has been 
learning the advantages of the luminous 
electric sign in which letters and de- 
signs are made with a gas-filled glass 
tube. Now, the luminous tube display 
fixture is being introduced. 

A hat, shirt, an assortment of pocket- 
books, a group of electric clocks, any 
moderate-sized display to which a mer- 
chant wishes to attract particular at- 
tention can now be assembled on shelves 
or brackets, surrounded by a red, rose 
pink or pastel blue glowing tube. 

The display light plugs into any ordi- 
nary current outlet, and is said to use 
less power than a 40-watt bulb. 


Speedier Process Control. Many new 
devices that get their first publicity in 
connection with airplane use or some 
especially spectacular performance are 
actually quite practical in various phases 
of factory operation. But because the 
public does not understand them so 
readily, the factory uses are slow to get 
attention. 

An interesting example is the recent 
harnessing of the electric eye to control 
factory processes. 

Suppose a process in which gradually 
increasing speed of motion is required, 
then a carefully controlled decrease. A 
curve precisely representing the speed 
of change can be produced on a sheet 
of paper. A phototube which controls 
an electric motor is then set directly 
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over the curve, which is so prepared 
that, under brilliant illumination, it re- 
flects light to the phototube. When the 
curve moves to one side, so does the 
electric eye. When the curve moves 
back again, so does the electric eye. In 
the case of an airship or of a ship, the 
motion of the eye, following its plotted 
curve, can be made to control the move- 
ment of a rudder, and it requires no 
great imagination for any factory man- 
ager to see how the same method can 
be applied to process controls. 

The chief merit of this particular 
method is said to be the rapidity with 
which the motor acts. -Each change in 
position is made within one-twentieth of 
a second. 


Plastics, Aluminum, Aid Photography. 
From the photographic industry come 
two extremely interesting examples of 
the way in which new materials can be 
put to work to accomplish heretofore 
impossible results. 

Not so very long ago I first heard 
about a surprising small camera which 
has been put on the market to retail 
for fifty cents. Though this camera 
weighs only about two ounces and is a 
mere three inches high, it takes six 
snapshots on a single film. What is 
more, though selling at such a low 
price, it is not one of the cheap and 
shoddy imitations which so frequently 
come to us from low-wage foreign 
countries, but is American made. 

What has made this new camera pos- 
sible, it now appears, is the use of one 
of the new synthetic plastics (of which 
sO many examples have been given in 
the $s in Inventions in the past two 
years). 

The other new item is a flash lamp 
for amateur photographers which is said 
to give more light for its size than any 
source in existence today. Like the larg- 
er flash lamps which have been coming 
into use in the past few years, it con- 
sists of a bulb containing crumpled alu- 
minum foil, pure oxygen, and an elec- 
trical filament. When touched off, the 
aluminum foil oxidizes (burns up) with 
great rapidity in the atmosphere of oxy- 
gen, and thus gives out a powerful flash 
without creating any smoke. The new 
small bulb (same size as that of an 
ordinary 40-watt lamp) is good for pic- 
ture-taking up to a distance of 12 feet. 


Telegraphics. Another striking new 
use of aluminum is in the high-speed, 
streamlined, five-in-one subway car 
which is being built for New York’s 
B.-M. T. subway. The new cars will 
start and stop much faster than existing 
ones, but, thanks to various novel con- 
trol devices, passengers will never be 
thrown off their feet by the suddenness 
of change. ... A portable electric gen- 
erating set, gasoline-driven, is being 
used in place of established steam plants 
to save money in pumping out Illinois 
clay pits. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 




















FOR COST AND 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
computing by high-speed direct multi- 
plication — automatically accumulate 
multiple totais of hours, pieces, amounts. 
This greatly simplifies handling labor, 
material, and overhead figures, whether 
by job cost, standard cost, process cost, 
or any other plan. 


FOR SALES ANALYSES 


New Burroughs machines for analyzing 
sales by departments or commodities; by 
territories; by kind or size of containers 
or packages; with taxes, exemptions, 
deductions. Usually only one handling 
of the original record is required. Cost 
of sales computed quickly and easily. 


FOR PAYROLL, TIMEKEEPING 
AND LABOR STATISTICS 


New Burroughs machines compute earn- 
ings and, in one operation, prepare all 
records, including employees’ earnings, 
payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope. 
They automatically accumulate such 
labor statistics as hours, earnings, vari- 
ous deductions, and net pay for any 
desired period as a by-product. 


FOR GENERAL STATISTICS 


Newly designed Burroughs machines— 
with an especially high-speed computing 
mechanism—that calculate percentages; 
that pro-rate overhead and other ex- 
penses; that calculate cost per unit and 
provide other similar figures and statistics. 


These new Burroughs machines and features 


meet today’s need for accounting equipment 


that will simplify, speed up, and cut the cost 


of handling every kind of accounting, includ- 


ing complete, up-to-date statistics. Investigate 


these new Burroughs <ievelopments. Telephone 


the local Burroughs representative, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘WE DO OUR PART 





Burroughs 
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months’ tutoring course, con- 
sisting of 12 weekly studies, 
with 400 pages of clear advice, 
rule and information, illustrated 
with over 70 practical market 
charts, and a_ three-months’ 
question and answer service. 


Now offered publicly for the 
first time. Current enrollment 
limited to 25 students. Write 
your name and address on the 
margin of this ad and send it, 
for full information, to 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
















































































Odd Lots 


Odd Lot trading furnishes 
you the means of buying the 
exact number of shares in as 
many companies as you de- 


sire. 
You will receive the same 
careful, courteous attention 


whether you buy ten shares 
or a thousand shares. 


For safety, counterbalance your 
holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is 
fully explained in 
our booklet F. 593 


100 Share Lots 


Members | 

New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York | 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. | 




















The value of Forbes Magazine to 
the Advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the Reader. 














Stock Market Outlook 


Further Irregularity Probable 
But Bull Market Is Not Over 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


S events have turned out, the spirit 
A of optimism which was injected into 

the last market forecast written by 
this writer, in the September Ist issue, 
proved much too strong. At the time that 
article was written the accredited aver- 
ages had just about reached our long- 
suggested objectives for intermediate re- 
covery following the mid-July break. We 
therefore closed out our official speculative 
campaign, at a nice profit, but made the 
error of suggesting the possibility of one 
more spurt into new high ground. 

There was some further strength around 
mid-September, but by that time it was 
apparent that too much time had inter- 
vened for a new peak. Prices dropped off 
rather sharply toward the end of the past 
month, reacting to almost exactly the sup- 
port level previously forecast at around 
the lows of August 16th. As this article 
is written prices are staging a logical but 
slow recovery from that level of support. 
This movement can continue somewhat 
longer but we would not expect it to go 
very far. 


T seems quite certain at this date that 

the mid-July reaction ended the second 
phase of our new major bull cycle, a fact 
which we stressed for several issues there- 
after, in spite of our temporary but re- 
gretted over-optimism in the September 
lst review. .That being the case, however, 
we should continue to expect no very 
startling movements in either direction, but 
rather a continuation of slower and quieter 
swings, with perhaps a tendency toward 
some further gentle sagging, similar to 
portions of the first intermediate pattern, 
toward the close of last year. 

It may further be said that the fact that 
stocks met support at the August 16th 
bottom level during this latest decline is 
no absolute guarantee that they will not cut 
moderately below that level during the 
coming month, 


From a practical trading standpoint, 
therefore, we would shape total specula- 
tive policies so that advantage can be taken 
of any further sagging, rather than allow- 
ing such a potential move to force the 
discouraged throwing overboard of heavy 
accounts, There is at least the technical 
possibility of an intermediate low for the 
accredited averages at around 75 for the 
above Times average, 80 for Dow-Jones, 
70 for Standard combined average and 95 
for the Tribune index, without exceeding 
the logical bounds of purely intermediate 
reaction or spoiling our bull market pat- 
tern. 


UCH levels may sound rather pessi- 

mistic but they are quoted merely as 
precautionary possibilities and not as prob- 
abilities. The writer is not bearish for 
the long swing. He is definitely bullish, 
but with the feeling that further quiet 
irregularity may intervene before begin- 
ning the next phase of rapid bull market 
advance. 

How much longer the intermediate 
movements will continue it would be quite 
foolhardy to predict. The inflation forces 
at Washington could probably start a new 
upward surge at any moment, but with- 
out such an explosion, pure technical con- 
siderations might delay forward resump- 
tion until near the end of this year. 


EANWHILE, the long-swing in- 

vestor may continue to pick up scale- 
down bargains on any further sagging 
during the Fall months. Having closed 
out our speculative campaign late in 
August, we shall withold a new one until 
the situation becomes more definite, but 
we also think that traders can make good 
profits during the coming month merely 
by selling on bulges and buying on fair 
reactions. NOON, SEPTEMBER 26th, 
1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Labor Problems 
(Continued from page 14) 


In the face of all this uncertainty, 
what can the employer do to meet 
and solve the problem of employee 
representation ? 

I have just returned from a trip 
covering more than a thousand miles, 
during which I found that a large 
number of well-informed employers 
have now decided to do nothing at all 
about employee representation prob- 
lems. This, undoubtedly, is the saf- 
est course to pursue if one wishes to 
avoid trouble with employees or with 
NRA’s National Labor Board. 

On the other hand, a great many 
individual companies are drawing up 
plans for employee representation. 
In nearly all cases these plans prob- 
ably would be declared illegal by the 
National Labor Board. Yet it is 
equally true that, in most cases, the 
plans are being formulated and pre- 
sented to employees with no expecta- 
tion or idea that the action may be a 
violation of the Recovery Act. 


HE first thing the employer can 

do in meeting his current labor 
problems, then, is to be very sure that 
he isn’t heading into trouble through 
ignorance of what he can and cannot 
do. Unless he is willing to challenge 
the authority of the National Labor 
3oard in the courts, he had best 
adopt a strict hands-off policy toward 
employee representation. 


If the employer is unwilling, how- 
ever, to accept the National Labor 
Board as the final authority in inter- 
preting the labor clause of the Re- 
covery Act, he should be very sure 
that he knows what a clash with the 
3oard means. It is perfectly possible 
that an employer may conscientiously 
take the initiative in offering to help 
employees set up a_ representation 
plan, lest they, by themselves, formu- 
late one which is unworkable and 
does nothing but harm to their inter- 
ests. And it is true that the courts 
and the courts alone can give a legal 
and binding interpretation of the Act. 
Yet the employer taking this attitude 
will, inevitably, find himself entan- 
gled in tedious and costly litigation. 

On the surface of things, the dice 
seem to be loaded, the cards stacked, 
against the open-shop employer. Time 
alone will tell whether this is true. 
3ut it appears entirely probable that, 
when the dust of recent battles has 
died down, the fair-minded, socially- 
conscious, responsible employer of 
labor will find that he has lost noth- 
thing—that he has, in fact, through 
years of fair dealing, built up an un- 
scalable wall against the dangers of 
over-aggress‘ve unionization. 


How Employers Can Meet | 





Today the Opportunities 


for which so many have been 
waiting are indicated 


Will You Act on 
Definite Information ? 


UPPORTED by rising commodity prices, re- 

employment, replacement buying, and general 
public confidence, many unusual opportunities are 
presented for alert, informed investors. 


All securities, however, will not act alike. While 
some make rapid gains, others will be inactive or even 
react. 


Acting upon knowledge as to which stocks to buy 
—at what prices and—when to accept profits, such a 
situation gives you an excellent chance to rebuild your 
capital, recoup your losses and again get on a sound 
income basis. 


Available at Low Cost 


The supplying of such pertinent information is part of the func- 
tion of this organization of investment counselors. 


If this is the type of knowledge you are seeking and you are 
interested in taking advantage of present day conditions, you 
should find it profitable to follow Wetsel advice. The benefits of 
Wetsel guidance method are available at low cost. Through 
constant analysis and interpretation, this method affords a 
greater degree of protection and larger profit opportunities than 
you may believe possible. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Wetsel method of directing capital, in both declining and 
rising markets, with a view toward providing greater protection 
and appreciation, is described in our interesting booklet, “How 
to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” 


Send for this booklet, today. See for yourself how you can 
profit better by today’s opportunities. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELORS 
Chrysler Building New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, “How to Protect Your 


Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” : 
-19 
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Two Rector Street 





Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 









































Seiaiteeal Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 


under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


























EXPERT STOCK MARKET ADVICE 
JUST AS YOU CONSULT YOUR 
DOCTOR or YOUR LAWYER. 
PRICES NEVER GO UP OR DOWN 
Without Signaling Their Intention 
On Charts and Graphic Records. 
We Analyze the Market Outlook for 
38 Popular Listed Market Leaders. 
WE TELL YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHERE TO SELL. 
UNPREJUDICED UNBIASED ADVICE. 
379% PROFIT — 9% LOSS — 14 MONTHS. 
Daily Letter—$20 Monthly. 


Current Issue Free on Request 


THE FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


32 Broadway, New Y 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. ya — by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. pata tel Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 10364-L Chicago 





“CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
September 19, 1933, a quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was de- 
clared, payable October 16, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at theclose of business, October 2, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 























INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘Forbes’? may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FORBES for 


Wall Street 


Pointers 


Group Selectivity has become espe- 
cially prominent in the general market 
during the past month and has even 
extended to certain special issues in in- 
dividual groups. On some days it has 
been possible to find almost an equal 
number of new highs and new lows 
made on the same day of trading. With- 
out doubt, such selectivity indicates 
switching of speculative and investment 
accounts, and the favor has been almost 
wholly toward those stocks which may 
most probably benefit from the new in- 
dustrial codes or from inflation. 

Especially as regards the inflation 
beneficiaries, this movement is logical 
and is likely to continue, making it 
worthwhile to follow the leaders and 
get out of the laggards. In the Septem- 
ber Ist issue we noted a detailed list of 
the leaders and we should continue to 
follow them. They include chiefly the 
motors, the gold stocks, amusements, 
mail order issues, chemicals, tobaccos, 
oils, metals and the commodity groups. 


N. R. A. Beneficiaries are also appear- 
ing. In general, they are the companies 
where labor costs are a small propor- 
tion of total expense, as in the chemical, 
tobacco, aviation, petroleum, mining, 
rubber and other commodity lines. The 
public utilities also come under this clas- 
sification but more direct adversity has 
overshadowed such considerations. 

More direct beneficiaries appear to be 
the office equipment companies. Sales 
of time clocks, in particylar, are report- 
ed as showing a large increase. Aside 
from this trend, such issues as Interna- 
tional Business Machines, National Cash 
Register and Remington Rand have ap- 
peared in improved technical position 
recently. 


The Public Utilities appear to have 
as few friends in 1933 as they had many 
friends in 1928 and 1929. They have 
been hit by decreased revenues, high 
fixed charges, increased taxation, re- 
duced rates and other direct blows all at 
once. Public confidence in them has 
been scared suddenly away by threats of 
inflation, threats of low-priced power 
from the Tennessee River development, 
threats of public ownership and threats 
of additional curses to come from a less 
favorable Administration. The result 
has been wholesale weakness in the en- 
tire utility group. 

Many of the above considerations are 
important and unfavorable. We sug- 
gested some of them when the new 
President was elected nearly a year ago. 
But, on the whole, it now appears that 
public hysteria has again gone too far. 
Six months ago the railroads were being 
depressed by similar gloomy propaganda 
just when rail stocks should have been 
accumulated. We can now allow at least 
modest and diversified accumulation of the 
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high-class public utilities at their cur- 
rent low levels. 

Some of the issues which still seem in 
better comparative position are Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York, American Tel. & 
Tel., Brooklyn Union Gas, United Gas 
Improvement, Columbia Gas & Electric, 
Detroit Edison and Public Service of 
New Jersey. 


An Unprofitable Campaign Terminat- 
ed. In this section of the June Ist issue 
we suggested the speculative possibili- 
ties in Stevens Hotel 6’s of 1945, on the 
basis of increased revenue from the Chi- 
cago Fair. The fair seems to have 
drawn plenty of visitors but they appear 
to have done little more than to write 
postcards from the Stevens Hotel, for 
the advance which we envisaged has 
failed to materialize. 

When the bonds were here suggested 
they were selling around 20. They did 
get as high as 28 during the Summer, 
but, with the peak load of the fair now 
passed, they are back at 20 again. The 
bonds still have speculative possibilities 
but the risk is relatively too great to 
make them attractive and we advise 
closing out any commitments on which 
profits have not previously been taken. 


Price-Earnings Ratios have not been 
heard from very loudly since the pre- 
1929 days, when hardly anyone believed 
in the “rule of ten” and when it was: 
almost impossible to find any stocks 
selling for as little as the conservative 
valuation of ten times earnings. On a 
basis of actual earnings currently re- 
ported most stocks are still selling over 
that figure, but it is perhaps not amiss 
to suggest average earnings from 1926 
through 1932 as a more useful basis of 
valuation. 

In the list below we present some 
high-grade stocks which are still selling 








well below the conservative valuation 
basis of ten times average earnings per 
share for the past seven years. 


: Ave. Ten Current 

Stock Earns. Times Price 
Bethlehem Steel .......... $3.60 36 35 
Gen Railway Signal....... 6.30 63 35 
ie. GaN, Nas csicenctmmecan 7.45 75 48 
SMI cc opabacaxcrdvenscaus 6.54 65 32 
U. S. Pipe and Foundry... 2.35 24 15 
RR co ansctacostseneeas 4.00 40 15 
ee Cr ere 2.60 26 22 
RS Es coicccantasascnacs 9.70 97 73 
Montgomery-Ward ....... 2.85 29 22 
SE eee. 32 18 
NE, Gogh na anssskunceeer 4.30 43 25 
National Dairy .........+. 3.40 34 18 
BE TEE. assnsasenesso% 2.10 21 13 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4.00 46 36 
BR PEMGRS ois icsiescssccss 4.40 at 36 
Tetileen: BOMEr ...65.scccees 3.30 33 27 
LMI -GincsaSadebacdcuas 4.20 42 37 


Incidentally, Bethlehem Steel preferred 
is again back down around 57. We still 
consider it an attractive issue anywhere 
under 75. 


Third Quarter Earnings are likely to 
be highly irregular, with many com- 
panies still disappointingly in the red, 
but with most of them showing at least 
satisfactory gains from the depression 
lows. There are plenty of guesses on 
such a subject but the best prophet will 
probably turn out to be technical mar- 
ket action. 

Another straw in the wind, however, 
is recent dividend action, and the num- 
ber of such increases augurs well for 
good earnings statements. Some of the 
companies which have taken more fav- 
orable action along dividend lines during 
the Summer include Chesapeake & Ohio, 
South Porto Rico Sugar, Air Reduction, 
Kresge, Best, Chrysler, Nash, United 


States Leather, Homestake Mining, 
General Foods and Owens Illinois 
Glass. 


















STOcK MARKET 
TECHNIQUE 


Edited by 
New Issue (0ct.-Nov.) Just Out 
10c a copy — All newsstands 


CONTENTS 


Judging Strength or Weakness 
by the Half Way Points 


Trading in Stocks as a Profession 
Odds Against Amateurs 
What Partridge Said to L vermore 


How We Made $35,000 from a 
Po. of Beans 


100% Judgment for the Long Pull 



























135 Page Book Free 


containing these Valuable Articles: 


Speculation as a Fine Art—Judg'ng the 
Market by Tests and Responses—How the 
Law of Supply and Demand Operates— 
Trading Methods, Obsolete and Modern— 
Why Stop Orders are Caught—Why the 
Tape Is a Better Guide—More Profits in 
the Swings—Figure Charts—Three Lines of 
Defense against Loss, ete. ete. 


THIS BOOK SENT AS A PREMIUM 
with a two years’ subscription to the magazine, 


“Stock Market Technique.” One every other 
month. 12 in all, for $1.00, postpaid. 


Stock Market Technique, 
One Wall Street, New York 


(C0 1 enclose $1. Send me the 135 page 
bound volume and two years’ subseription to 
Stock Market Technique (12 numbers). 
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Inquiries are invited 


DIRECTORS 


Former executives of the Securities Department of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company announce the formation of 


ALPHA DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. © Telephone HAnover 2-8600 


Security Distributors and Dealers 


The principal business will be the distribution of 
securities through a nation-wide system of 25 branch 
offices, and also through established security dealers. 

















R. C. RUSSUM, President 

B. W. BROWN, Vice-President 

E. W. KORSMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 
BONAR RUSSELL 

J. W. GOLDSBURY 


September 18, 1933 


S. B. IRELAN, First Vice-President 


and General Manager 


C. C. BROWN, Vice-President 
Vv. B. SEAMAN 
G. W. FALLER 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 841 $40 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 88 
No 1,292 30 
25 2,474 57 
No 600 110 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 70 
No 10,155 12 
V0" 1,711 34 
No 1,830 41 
100 450 173 
100 18,662 134 
25 3,131 39 
No 400 12 
50 8,677 55 
25 2,000 25 
1 589 23 
100 2,427 267 
100 825 215 
Z5 2,667 51 
No 219 71 
No 843 39 
100 2,563 131 
5 2,186 11 
20 439 43 
5 2,098 10 
No 3,200 128 
25 4,395 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 6 
No 965 35 
No 512 16 
100 191 176 
No 1,123 36 
No 1,800 20 
25 7,655 50 
5 4,369 18 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,000 17 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 55 
No 14,218 18 
20 1,733 42 
5 4,743 15 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 149 
10 1,000 23 
1 6,435 3 
100 516 263 
50 1,689 91 
No 700 25 
20 10,872 34 
No 2,256 56 
5 930 11 
No 3,316 29 
100 1,511 120 
No 413 110 
No 28,846 1l 
No 5,360 10 
No 662 45 
10 43,500 14 
No 321 19 
No 2,000 2 
No 1,760 14 
No 1,156 21 
No 1,455 22 
: 2233 2 
100 2,490 158 
No 198 99 
tDeficit. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


October 31. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1932 


2.73 
U.837 
3.62 
2.297 
3.26 
7.807° 

8.167% 

Nil 
9.227 
0.657 
1.297 
4.967 
3.01 

7.82 
8.46 
25.407 
1.947 
3.277" 
1.227 
0.55 
8.137 
1.45 
4.467? 


6.557 
3.397 
0.397 
3.78 
0.767 
8.117 
1.71 
7.448 
6.79 
0.13 


5.027¢ 
0.84 
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*Including prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. | 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Aw Reguction. ...scsesccce $3.75a 
Amernany GOED. is iiccwses ie 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
AMS CHAIMCES 6. c6:éc.0 sare is 
calc: ll Gs 4 
Amer, Car & Foundry..... 

Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International.... 

Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 

Amer. Rolling Mill........ 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 

Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Aner: TOL te Pel. 6.6.00 9 
American Tobacco “B 
Agee. VWOOIED ..0 cc ccc ccs 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Atmour of Ul. “A”... ....2. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ me 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 2 


Baldwin Locomotive ...... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
EEO | ne 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 
BOEMIGCHEM. SEE ..0 502s esas 3 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


California Packing ........ os 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
COBEN M. Beasisaclc wacaaids sions : 
a oo ae 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
Chevsier (GoOep. oo... .ssc0s 0.50 
BO re eee 6 


Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 
Consolidated Oll.........0600 De 


Continental Can ........06 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn. Prod. Refining....... 3u 
So a Me 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... a 
Diamond Match. ........<. 1 
Du Pont de Nemours...... Z 
Bastman Kodak ........... 3 
PEOC,, PAUO=1GO. oc 5.050050 ee 
Electric Power & Light.... 
ee ae 
General Asphalt........... ee 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General POOS. «és .isic cases 1.80 
General Mills ............. 3 
General Motors........... 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 


RSQME PRUGE 5 :3s.5:0/6'.0.00% sens 1.20 
Goodricn, Be Foc sicc secs E 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

sult States Steel ..oc...cc.s0:s 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 31; ’28-32 


57- 1; ’29-'32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4; ’29-32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; ’25-’32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-’32 
55- 3; ’29-’32 
144- 3; ’29-'32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; ’25-’32 
76- 3; ’25-32 
298- 18; ’24-’32 
210- 9; ’28-’32 
78- 8; ’28-32 
514- 28; ’28-'32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
145- 4; ’23-’32 
56- 3; ’22-’32 
101- 29; ’23-'32 
104- 5; ’29-'32 
141- 7; 23-32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-'32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; ’29-’32 
85- 4; ’26-’32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
112- 5; ’27-’32 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-'32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; ’26-’32* 
71- 4; ’25-'32 
30- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-’32 
63- 4; ’21-'32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-'32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; °??-°22 
25- 10; ’20-’32 
231- 22; ’29-'32 
265- 35; ’22-’32 
174- 8; ’28-’32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94- 2; ’23-’32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; °28-'32 
92- 8; ’29-’32 
153- 6; ’25-’32 
143- 9; ’27-32 
82- 8; ’28-'32 
109- 2; ’20-’32 
{55- 6; ’27-’32 
61- 1; ’25-’32 
155- 6; 27-32 
26- 3; ’25-’32 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. 





FORBES for 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


109 -47% 105 28 
4 ...z. 
145%- 70% 140 43 
263g- 6 wit 
98%- 494 92 43 


19 - 4% 15 
31%- 53% 20 
53%- 10% 46 
74 -21% 65 3.0 
13434- 861% 125 7.2 
9434- 5034 88 5.7 
17 - 3% 12 
22%- 5 17 
7¥%- 1% 5 
- 3% 15 
80%- 345 60 
9 -16% 40 


31%- 12% 30 33 


343%4- 7% 25 ies 
41%- 7% 31 3.2 
103%- 30% 74 


4434- 5% 38 es 
52%- 14% 40 5.0 
49%4- 2454 42 58 
S2%- 7% 45 1.1 
105 - 73% 88 6.8 
17%- 3% 6 7 
28%-° 9 14 5.8 
19 - 4 16 - 

6H%Z- 1% 3S oe 
64%- 40 41 8.3 


1534- 5 kee 
69 - 35% 68 29 
195Z- 4% 18 a 
905%4- 453g 88 3.4 
3714- 9 <i 
114%- 1% 6 

43%4- 1% 3 


9334- 373% 65 
46 -17% 31 


2914- 17% 24 4.1 
8534- 32% 81 2.4 
8934-. 46 85 3.5 
27%4- 10 20 dics 
153%%- 3% 6 

253%4- 3% 16 

27 - 4% 19 = 
30%- 10% 21 1.9 
39%- 21 38 47 
71 - 35% 68 44 
3534- 10 oe 3.4 
4914- 13% 40 25 
20%- 9% 15 6.6 
273%- 12 20 6.0 
21%- 3 15 ie 
4714- 9% 37 ae 
5%- 1 4 


333%4- 4% 21 
38 - 63% 22 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(u) Plus dividend in stock. 















Thous. Book 





Par Shares Value 
No 729 $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 
d 100 350 112 
No 703 40 
No 4,246 58 
8 No 14584 9 
5 No 6,400 37 
; No 1,125 14 
10,437 26 


3 No 
g 10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 25 


2 2,377 38 
No 1,464 46 
25 526 42 
10 1,890 23 


No 300 55 

No 676 63 

No 1,497 42 

No 1,858 38 

100 828 75 

No 4,465 25 

No 2,700 16 

10 6,289 17 
| No 1,428 20 
No 6,263 13 

100 310 207 

No 5,448 19 

100 4,993 150 

} 100 157i 7 
100 1,406 245 

No 7,531 30 

25 6,272 28 

No 15,000 3 

50 =13,168 89 

100 450 119 

No 5,503 31 

No 3,820 73 

No 13,131 Nil 

1 1,291 Nil 

10 9,000 16 

No 4,780 34 


25 31,020 27 
25 83,241 25 


100 393,772 = «189 
100 1,298 169 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 64 
No = 13,103 44 


25 25,741 45 
10 = 1,247 14 


No 2463 26 
25 9,486 39 
No 2540 13 
No 2412 17 
No 23,368 6 
No 666 29 


No 9,001 23 
25 4,386 37 


100 2Zz20 620i 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,906 53 
No 23,252 12 
No 374 77 
No 397 13 
20 600 38 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 9 
100 8,703 188 
100 1,045 185 
No S172 18 
50 2,586 74 
10 9,750 17 
*Deficit. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31. 





OCTOBER 1, 





Earns 


1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
3.407 


Nilé 

9.11 
3.147 
0.147 
0.61F 


0.09 
0.687 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.80) 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
2.197 
3.63” 
1.127 
16.727 
1.62+ 


0.39 


1.667 
10.887 
11.087 


0.817 
0.46 

3.447 

2.32 


1933 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
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(a) ~— extra. 
g) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor 


eee eee eee ene 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines.. 

Oe SS 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Re oe gs i: 


Kelvinator Corp. .......... 
Kennecott Copper.........- 
Kresge, S. S 
Kroger Grocery 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
LES OO ae eer rer 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco ......6+.5.. 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
0 eS eer 
DABS. Bes Mth asineweksw ease 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missourt PaciliC .s...0.0.00..+. 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nast BIGI§Ors <... «000602504 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products... 
DR. MMs sb ditches peck ob 859m 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North Ame@Ficans «<<<. 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard MOt0rsssc<.<0.0000 
Peancsyivania K. R.........' 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


ee 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony-Vacuum 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation........ 
‘lexas Gult Suiphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
RYGIG, TACIBC 5 é.5.0.60:0500 0 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
ee 
United Gas Improvement... 
S. Industrial Alcohol... 
eee 
. Pipe & Foundry..... 
. Realty & Improve... 
eC Se ers 


eee eee eer eee 


eo 


GaGcGaaa 
NNNNMH 


Western Union... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Weoolwotim, F.. Ws: ..0:0% 0: 


Year ended June 30. 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 
(r) Paid in stock. 


2.40 





Long Term 








Price Range 
26; 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
382- 

62- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 
257- 
133- 
290- 
187- 


99- 
33- 
110- 
260- 
138- 
99- 


115- 
58- 
66- 


198- 
48- 
92- 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 


120- 
97- 
262- 


272- 
68- 
293- 


8: 


’27-"32 
°24-’32 
"27-32 


’22-'32 
"24-32 
’28-'32 
°28-’32 
*29-32 


26-32 
"29-’32 


7; 26-32 


no — 


— 
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1 


— 
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104- 22 


(s) Partly estimated. 


"24-’32* 


; '24-’32 


we ht we 


we 


ee we we we we 


we we we we we we SF we we 
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’23-"32 
°24-’32* 
°24-’32 


°28-’32 
"28-32 
°25-’32* 
*20-"32 
"22-32 
’28-'32 


’26-'32 
’28-’32* 
’26-’32 
°24-’32 
°27-"32 
’26-"32 
26-32 
24-32 
; °25-’32 
; 26-32 


’27-32 
°29~'32 
’22-"32 
26-32 
°27-’32 
"27-32 


"29-32 
’27-"32 
29-32 


°27-32 
"24-’32* 
"27-"32 
22-32 
"22-’32 
°26-’32 
’25-’32 
’26-’32 
"22-"32 
"29-32 
24-32 


"26-'32 
’26-"32 
"29-32 
’29-32 


"28-’32 
’29-"32 
’24-’32 
"24-32 
*29’-32 
"29-32 
’26-’32 
*29-’32 
"28-32 
"27-32 
*28-32 
’25-32 
"22-’32 
26-32 


28-32 
’27-"32 


; ’28-’32 


’ 


; 29-32 


(c) Year ended February 





Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price 


72 - 
19 - 
163%- 


10%4- 
153%4- 
46 - 
22%- 
2134- 


155%- 
26 - 


16%- 
355%- 


9934- 
3654- 
4254- 
2554- 


9534- 
463%- 
0594- 
1034. 
28%- 


27 - 
605%- 
235% - 
2534- 
127%4- 
20%- 


58%4- 1 


347%,- 
177 
361%4- 


31%- 

6%- 
4214- 
7 
57% - 
5814- 
12%4- 
11%- 
5434- 


50%- 


35% 
6% 
3 


4% 
75% 
135 


44% 
13% 
24% 
3% 
1% 
83% 


11% 
31% 

5% 
10% 
4314 
6% 
4 


11% 


-111Y% 


15% 


20 


1¥% 
1334 

37 
33% 
18 

3 

22 
26% 
12% 

6 


171% 


50 
17 
12 


40 
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. (d) Year ended March 31. 
31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
(u) Plus dividend in stock. 


(n) Year ended 
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t-Belly! 


isn't a pretty name --- 


=—thousands don’t worry 

about it any mo~e. They’ve 

found a new and very simple 

way to rid themselves of all sur- 

us Abdominal Fat—and the 
Constipation, Indigestion, and general 
Sluggishness that so often go with it. 


bp et ny Here dhvange a uate mies = the single 

of reducing the waistline! NOT 
= poe reduction—but for the exclusive use of those 
with surplus fat and sagging muscles in this vital centcr 
of bodily health. This new way to banish the unsightly 
“bay-window”’ is creating a sensation. Men tell how they 
have rid themselves of 2 to 18 inches of unwanted waist- 


Even where drugs, cruel diets and exhausting exercise 
have failed, this new method is paring off unsightly fat, and 
restoriag the youthful physical vigor that returns with nor- 
mal slenderness. When cases like the one shown above are 
being duplicated time after time, it is no wonder that so 
many thousands of men have decided 

there must me something in it.’ 


CONSTIPATION AND 
INDIGESTION GO QUICKLY 


This method involves none of the 
risk of drugs, none of the punishment 
of starvation diets, or strenuous exer- 
cises. In fact, one important part of 
it is the discovery of a new body- 
= =— as be Fry without 

or loss o me right at your 
desk—unnoticed! ? ” 


There is no _ ridiculous flailing 
around with arms and legs, as pre- 
scribed in so many other ‘‘reducing’”’ 
treatments. Every step is concentrated 
on the one point you wish to reduce— 
your al en! And, because of this 
concentrated effect at this vital part, 
conditions of Constipation, Indigestion, 
Flatulence or daytime Drowsiness go 
This OS-yenr etd quickly too! 
man can now ho 6 
his HAT. between THE CULTURE OF THE ABDOMEN” 

s .R, Tait McKenzie of the Uni i 
waistline and his Pennsylvania, and Sir William win * 
F one. je the famous London specialist, are but 

two of the many noted authorities who highly 

the book which now fully explains the astonishingly safe 

way to reduce your waistline. This now famous volume, ‘*The 
ture of the Abdomen,’’ by F. A. Hornib: —clearly written 
t int, and completely illustrated with photographs—is 
to regain or a slim and strong waist. It has 

banish the general physical slaggishness which waist- 
‘ten causes to restore youthful alertness, exhilara- 

apd poise. fe GUL oer font, 0 this for you, just as it has 
risk or obligation on your part: ii . — 


SEND NO MONEY 
S DAYS FREE EXAMINATION ! 


Send no money with this coupon. Don’t pay any money 
to the postman. We will send you ‘‘The Culture of the 
on og yl pA Nate Cy approval, eam and examine the 

‘or 5 any reason you then decide to r 
ook do so and forget the matter. But if you feel that ahd 
markabie new method will reduce your waistline and end such 
troubies as Consti le Indigestion and Gas, as it is doing for so 
many others, a5 send us only $1.95 plus the few cents for postage 

‘think what a fist, strong muecied, youthful abdomen would mean 

— your health, your general physical energy and 

tend: folds of fat make many men look, feel, 
ears older than 1 ey really arel ‘Now it’s easy to **do some- 
N AY, ING., Dept. $710, Garden City, NY. 


ee 


ELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
t Dept. 3710, Garden City, N. Y. 
«ablease send me in plain wrapper, for FREE examination, 





AEA 
Ba 
8° 


activity 
NELsO 


» jout ’ t 
5 days after receiving book | decide to 
lantion If | decide to keep the book. t wil i 
gation. lecide to keep the book, l w 
send you within’ five days $1.95, plus the few cents to eaver 


i BPaseccscctecasennneseoscesccccoscnces MR a viatuksbacercntinanas 
Indicate here if losing $1.96 WITH coupon, thus 
ving postage c! . Same 5- -Privi 
1 uarantes applies, of course. Soturn-Frivilege 
Loe oe 8 hh 8 he 














FORBES for 
Six Gold Stocks for 
Inflation Protecti 
By RICHARD S. WALLACE 
A List of Speculative Gold Mining Stocks 
Production 
Value 
No. Shares 1932 Earned Per Div. Current 
Company Outstanding (000 Omitted) Share 1932 Rate Price 
Alaska Juneau ...... 1,440,000 $3,236 $0.57* 0.60 25 
Dome Mines ........ 953,000 4,040 2.09* 1.007 38 
Homestake Mining 251,000 9,000a 9.94 12.007 360 
Lake Shore Mines.... 2,000,000 12,400 3.90* 2.007 46 
McIntyre Porcupine... 798,000 5,300 2.65* 1.007 44 
Noranda Mines 2,240,000 11,750b 1.61* 0.50 37 


*Before depletion charges. 
*Plus extras. 


aPartly estimated. 
bMostly copper. 





securities has indeed had its “day” 
during the past few years, and what 
is more, it is likely to have many con- 
tinued long and brilliant days in the future 
if we get inflation or even if recent 
threats of inflation continue active. 
During the long depression days of the 
early thirties, there were fair arguments 
for buying gold mining stocks because the 
price of gold was arbitrarily fixed by the 
Government at the statutory quotation of 
$20.67 per ounce and did not decline even 
while prices for other commodities were 
going down and while costs of labor and 
gold production costs were thus declining. 
In fact, it could also be shown that, since 
there is a constant relationship between 
gold and commodities, as commodities 
declined the value of gold increased, and 
this added another argument in favor of 
the gold stocks during the depression. 


[se gold mining classification of 


HERE are now decided suggestions 

that the depression is past and that we 
are embarking on a new cycle of slowly 
rising prices and prosperity. Under 
normal circumstances, therefore, and under 
the old regime, when the American dollar 
was based on a true gold standard, the 
advantages of gold stocks would now be 
on the decline. In this wondrous dis- 
pensation, however, since the United 
States left the gold standard, almost the 
reverse is now true, and instead of de- 
clining in value as commodity prices ad- 
vance, the commodity gold, and therefore 
gold stocks, have become more valuable 
and more to be desired as personal prop- 
erty than ever before. 

In the United States we are now faced 
with the distinct possibility that the pres- 
ent Administration, urged on by misguided 
popular sentiment, will bring about 
currency inflation in this country. With- 
out going into a long and involved eco- 
nomic dissertation, it may merely be said 
that if we get such inflation, the chief 
protection for dollar capital is to switch 
American dollars into property which will 
appreciate as the dollar is depreciated. 

During any such period of currency 


depreciation, most property values in 
equities like commodities, stocks and gold 
advance as currency value declines, but 
even stocks and commodities are likely 
to lag considerably behind dollar deprecia- 
tion. In the history of past experiences 
of this type, the commodity which keeps 
closest pace with depreciation is gold, and 
on a logical basis it seems fairly certain 
that if we have inflation in this country, 
or even only continued foreign exchange 
depreciation of the dollar, the most worth- 
while commodity to hold will be gold. 

Since March of the present year, it has 
been illegal to accumulate or even to hold 
gold, except in special instances, but it is 
not illegal to hold stocks in gold mining 
companies. Perhaps one of the most valu- 
able types of protection against inflation 
is, therefore, such a part ownership in 
companies which own huge gold deposits 
and which are allowed by law to produce 
such gold. The profits of all such com- 
panies have taken a spectacular upward 
turn since the recent ruling allowing gold 
to be sold for more than the fixed Govern- 
ment price of $20 per ounce. Recent 
quotations are already more than $30 per 
ounce, and as the dollar depreciates such 
prices will continue to advance. 

There are a great many individual com- 
panies engaged chiefly in gold mining and 
listed on the principal exchanges, but in 
the accompanying portfolio we have sug- 
gested only six such concerns for present 
consideration. 


A LASKA Juneau Gold Mining Com- 
pany holds over 150 claims in Alaska, 
as well as gold properties in various other 
sections. About 90 per cent. of its entire 
mineral income is obtained from gold. 
There is no very reliable estimate of the 
company’s future ore reserves, but tech- 
nical indications appear to promise that 
they are highly satisfactory. 

The company has no funded debt or 
preferred stock, but its common _ stock 
capitalization is comparatively large. 
Earnings per share will probably not in- 
crease as rapidly for this company as for 
many of the others, but the stock is never- 
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theless an active and attractive speculation. 

Dome Mines, Ltd., has most of its 
interest in the Porcupine district of 
Canada and is among the largest producers 
of gold in the Dominion. Its ore reserves 
have been increased by new development 
and acquisition, and are now estimated 
at over two million tons. 

Sole capitalization consists of less than 
one million shares of no par capital stock 
and although the dividend yield is not high 
at the present rate, there should be a con- 
siderable earning increase for 1933, and 
further dividend increases are likely. 


OMESTAKE MINING COMPANY 

is one of the oldest, largest and most 
important gold producing properties in 
North America. Most of its claims are 
located in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
producing costs are comparatively low and 
ore reserves are estimated at more than 
fifteen million tons. 

Capitalization is extremely small, there 
being only about 250,000 shares of $100 
par capital stock outstanding. This fact 
accounts largely for the high price at 
which the stock is currently selling and 
which provides about the only unfavorable 
aspect of this issue from a_ speculative 
standpoint. Despite the high price, the 
dividend yield is satisfactory, however, 
considering the rather rapid gain in earn- 


ings per share which will probably be 


reported in the present year. 


Lake Shore Mines, Ltd., owns compara- 
tively small claims in the Kirkland Lake 
District of Ontario, but the property is 
fairly rich and new reserves have been re- 
cently acquired. 

The company has no funded debt or 
preferred stock, but the common stock 
issue is relatively large. Both production 
and earnings, however, have also been 
large and the company’s record is a satis- 
factory one. 


ORANDA MINES, LTD., is a com- 

paratively new property and is not 
essentially a gold producer. Its chief output 
is copper, but there is also a fairly large 
gold and silver recovery. Its mining 
claims are chiefly in Quebec and are now 
being actively developed. Gold production 
in particular has been increasing fairly 
rapidly in the past couple of years. Gold 
ore reserves are estimated at somewhere 
around twenty million tons. 

This company is the only one of the 
six here mentioned which has any funded 
debt at all, but this is a small one of about 
$2,500,000, which has been assumed and 
guaranteed by Noranda. It is followed 
by approximately 2,240,000 shares of no 
par common stock. Earnings have been 
somewhat irregular in recent years but 
have been generally satisfactory and 
should show a good gain in the present 
year. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd., is one 
of the most important gold producing com- 
panies in the world, with properties chiefly 
in Ontario, Canada, and with estimated 
reserves of over 2,500,000 tons. 

The company’s sole capitalization con- 
sists of around 800,000 shares of $5 par 
capital stock. Per share earnings have 
been on the increase for the past five or 
six years, and 1933 ought to show another 
good gain. 





















A SOUND BUSINESS REASON 


In any group of employees, death 
takes its periodical toll. 


The employer cannot afford to have 
destitution in the homes of these 
former employees. 


But he can readily afford to provide 
a substantial sum through Group 
Insurance on the contributory plan. 
That is the essential reason for its 
popularity. 


INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


from Employers of uninsured groups 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NOW....a Radio 


GUARANTEEING 
WORLD-WIDE 
RECEPTION 


15-550 METER 


SCOTT 
ALL'WAVE 


Deluxe, 


Recerve broadcasts 
from Europe, the 
Orient, Australia— 
*’most anywhere on 
the globe you choose 
—direct! This new, 
laboratory-built in- 
strument of preci- 
sion engineering is 
guaranteed to tune 
in foreign stations 
10,000 miles or more 
away, with full loud 
speaker volume and 
natural tone fidel- 
ity, at all seasons. 
What a wa y to : 
broaden your world-culture! Hear press dispatches 
from England’s stations . . . typical national music 
from Spain—symphonic music from Germany . . - 
opera from Rome. .. other fascinating programs from 

e ends of the earth. Recalls travel-thrills for those 
who have been . . . and adds to the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of those who are going. Superb on domestic broad- 
casts, too! Costs no more than many less efficient 
models of ordinary receivers. Send coupon for all 
details, technical specifications and performance proofs. 


geseemenJSE THIS PROOF COUPON 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept.#-103. Chicago, Ill. 


Send me full particulars regarding the SCOTT 
ALL-WAVE DELUXE, 15-550 Meter Super- 
heterodyne Radio Receiver. 


Name. 
Street. 
City. 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


Cut-Rate Service. Oil 
companies have been 
much disturbed recently 
about cut rate lubrication 
service offered through 
Ford dealers. Such a low- 
priced offer—used by car 
dealers as a “leader” to 
get customers into their 
service stations just as 
grocery stores put a 
special price on single 
items for advertising pur- 
poses—a good many oil 
men feel makes unfair 
competition for their own 


dealers and their com- 
pany-owned filling  sta- 
tions. 

While it is a Ford 


dealer offer that is causing agitation in 
the trade at the moment, similar plans 
have been offered by many other car 
makers in the past and, if the Ford 
plan is continued, probably will be again. 

Even at the risk of offending some of 
my good friends in the oil companies 
who feel rather strongly on the subject, 
I must say that the question very 
definitely appears to me to be one con- 
cerning which there is much to be said 
on both sides. 


Cooling is Hot Subject. Possibilities 
of conditioning the air in automobile 
bodies as well as study of new ways 
to improve ventilation are intriguing the 
interest of a number of automotive engi- 
neers these days. While nobody expects 
to see air cooling apparatus in stock auto- 
mobiles before 1935 at the earliest, prac- 
tical experimentation along these lines 
was begun some time ago. Campbell 
Metal Window division of American 
Radiator Co. has an experimental car 
sO equipped in operation already. 

One major problem, of course, is to 
keep the body sufficiently well sealed 
so that any apparatus installed may not 
be faced with the problem of cooling all 
outdoors. 

Chances of utilizing exhaust gas heat 
in providing an evaporative type of re- 
frigeration system and the possibility of 
designing a combination heating and 
cooling unit for passenger car use were 
discussed at the recent International 
Automotive Enginering Congress held by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Achievement of a ten degree differential 
between the air inside a car and the out- 
side atmosphere could easily be obtained, 
it was stated, even under present condi- 
tions of body construction. 


What NRA Means. Some idea of 
what application of the NRA code to the 
automobile manufacturing industry will 
do in way of increasing costs as well 
as employment is indicated by some 


figures recently propounded by Donald- 





son Brown of General 
Motors Corp., and by 
some calculations which 
can be made from them. 

Exclusive of Ford, in 
1929 the industry em- 
ployed 198,200 factory 
workers to produce 3,334,- 
000 vehicles. That works 
out to about 17 vehicles 
per man. 

If production reached 
that level again under 
operation of the new 
code, 278,000 factory 
workers would be re- 
quired to produce the 
3,334,000 vehicles — or 
about 12 vehicles per man. 

In order to employ as 
many men as in 1929, the industry, ex- 
clusive of Ford, will have to produce 
2,465,000 units. 


New Models. Early Fall new models 
have begun to appear already. 

The 1934 Packards, comprising two 
eight and one twelve cylinder chassis 
models as in 1933, have new steering 
gears, larger clutches and _ increased 
wheel bases on the eights, along with 
numerous refinements in appearance and 
design affecting all three lines. 

Prices have been increased $200 on all 
the eights, except the eight coupe 
roadster which is $330 higher and the 
eight limousine which is $240 higher than 
in the 1933 model. Prites on the twelves 
have been increased $100 on all models 
except the coupe roadster. 

Reo has announced a new Flying Cloud 
model at the lowest price ever put on a 
Reo, the 5 passenger sedan listing at 
$795 f.o.b. Lansing. 

A new Franklin Airman series has 
also made its appearance at prices ap- 
proximately $200 higher than heretofore. 
Complete redesigning of the body is the 
most marked difference between the new 
and the former Airman. 


Production and Sales Hold Up. 
August was the fourth successive month 
in which more than 200,000 vehicles were 
produced. September sales held up so 
well that it would be no surprise to find 
that final output figures for that month 
reached 200,000 as well, although it seems 
more likely that they will be a bit less. 

Export sales have improved steadily. 
Totals for the third quarter of this year 
have been between 40 per cent. and 50 
per cent. greater than in the same period 
of 1933. Graham-Paige, for example, 
showed an increase in export shipments 
of 40 per cent. for the first eight months 
of 1933 over the same period in 1932. 

General Motors reports major in- 
creases as well, with the advances ex- 
tending, with minor exceptions, to all 
foreign markets. 





